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A MISLEADING ARTICLE in The Times for 25th March 
chose to deal with what was alleged to be the “ Eclipse 
of the Highbrow”’. Just why The Times should have 
suddenly become aware of a process which some may 
think has been happening for ten years we may not 
know, but that it should come out just now with what 
might well be construed as an attack on artists we may 
well deprecate. As was to be expected, the inevitable 
people wrote in, either to agree or to express their 
dismay that a paper, with claim to being considered 
responsible, should speak of poets and painters in tones 
so similar to those habitually used by our enemy. 

The Times no doubt knew what it was doing, and 
why, and if it was surprising to see such a word as 
“highbrow” in a paper of quality, at least that word 
was used in its correct sense. ‘‘ A person of superior 
intellectual attainments or interests ; always with derisive 
implication of conscious superiority to ordinary human 
standards.’’ Not all those who replied to the article 
appear to have reflected on the limitation implied by 
this O.E.D. definition, but the article itself must be 
blamed for that. It gave no indication that not 
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all persons of “superior intellectual attainments or 
interests’ were to be regarded as ‘“‘highbrow”’. The 
common man, in whom Zhe Times now appears to be 
so fashionably interested, has always classed anyone 
of standards more seriously intellectual than his own 
as “ highbrow ”’. By writing so lightly of the “ eclipse ”’ 
of this species, The Times appeared to be rebuking all 
artists for the faults it had found in a few. 

Apart from that of the foreign painter, Paul Klee, 
no names were given, so it is hard to tell which artists 
were intended. The author quoted approvingly Lord 
Elton’s ‘“ attack on ‘ that weak and arrogant contempt 
for the common man’ which has tainted so much of 
the intellectualism of the past twenty years’. Mr. H. G. 
Wells, it might be thought, is not entirely non-intellectual 
and he has devoted a good deal of his energy in the last 
twenty years to works which are nothing if not designed 
for the common man. What is more important is that 
it is at least as true to say that another of the things 
which has tainted so much intellectualism of late has 
been a weak, ingratiating and frightened flattery of the 
common man. 

In other respects the article shows an equally 
incomplete grasp of its subject. The legend that “ so 
many who should have become the leaders of the next 
generation died ”’ in the 1914-18 war is romantic but not 
strictly accurate. Two of the men who have had marked 
influence as leaders on that generation have been the 
late W. B. Yeats and Mr. T. S. Eliot. The former was 
already somewhat elderly for active service in the last 
war, the latter, as an American, could not have 
becomingly leapt into the fray before 1917. A number 
of the painters and poets who fought, did, of course, 
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survive ; but the article ignores them and continues 
that “those who died left their places to be filled by 
those who had deliberately stood aside from the conflict 
and slipped back into a world grown weary and careless, 
jealously eager to deride those ‘ unspectacular virtues ’ 
such as endurance, unselfishness and discipline, which 
were admired while the fighting lasted ’’. 

Again, it would be interesting to be told who these 
were. The anonymous writer in The Times preserves 
the anonymity of those he, or she, attacks, and continues 
that “endurance, unselfishness, and discipline are the 
virtues which the highbrow for the most part lacks”’. 
He may, but as I have already said, the article assumes 
a distinction in the use of this word which is by no 
means made by the common man. If intellectuals are 
to be described by this slang word “ highbrow ’’, there 
is another type of person for whom the label is “ hearty ”’. 
A “hearty”’ replaces the self-conscious pretensions of 
the highbrow with an unthinking complacency over his 
own lack of mental ambition. It is no more correct to 
lump all intellectuals as “ highbrow ”’ than it is to regard 
all non-intellectuals as necessarily “hearty”’, but this 
the muddled writing of The Times article failed to bring 
out. 

It is worth giving an instance of this writing, in order 
that we may consider how much has been contributed 
of that clarity, in both perception and expression, which 
is the requisite of good journalism :— 


“what is less generally recognized is that it is only by the 
cultivation of these very virtues that talent in the arts, as in 
other things, can, save in the most exceptional cases, make 
anything useful and beautiful of its own capabilities.” 


The matter here is hackneyed ; the manner execrable 
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—demanding much endurance and unselfishness from 
the reader but displaying little discipline from the 
writer, who appears to regard as a discovery what has 
long been the working rule of the artists he presumes to 
attack. 

This working rule, we are told, was not popular 
among the intellectuals of the nineteen-twenties and 
thirties. ‘‘ Arts were brought down to the level of 
esoteric parlour games”? and “to be a poet needed 
much the same qualities as to be a maker of acrostics ’”’»— 
O! de la Mare! O! Davies! Not all sang as these, 
because not all were such singers, but did never Donne 
need editing, nor Blake elucidation? In painting, as 
the result of extravagances, “the public grew first be- 
wildered and then bored.”’ But not so bored as to refuse 
to buy reproductions or to prevent a firm which hired- 
out pictures to be quite successful in the years before 
this war. Here, again, the matter is too lightly dismissed. 
“The fashion arose for the completely pictureless 
house.”’ The fashion also arose for the silver-less house, 
but are we to deduce from that that the public grew 
bewildered and bored with the designs of silversmiths ? 
May we not remember that the last war left causes, both 
economic and domestic, for the reduction both of 
possessions and of the space in which to keep them? 
There was, further, a fashion for simplicity, which 
degenerated into starkness, and fortunately for art, and 
for those who live by criticizing it, there were always 
houses which had no need to be in the fashion. 

After the painters, the poets are blamed—for the fall 
in the sales of their poetry. Publishers and editors of 
anthologies have replied, with figures which suggest 
that poetry has sold well lately. The writer of The 
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Times article is the less to be excused for not having 
found this out, because he, or she, further failed to 
consider whether wireless, films, motoring have played 
their part in providing further inroads on purse and 
time. Although Zhe Times Literary Supplement has 
hitherto been considerate in the attention it has given 
to those whom the parent journal now derides as “ high- 
brows ”’, it may be said that in general reviewing of 
recent years has declined, both in sympathy to intention 
and in scholarship with which to judge the achievement. 
The Times itself refers to “‘ prose experiments in almost 
meaningless sound’’; I doubt if this means Mrs. 
Minniver, and Mr. Eliot was lately moved to write a 
noble letter of protest at the obituary notice accorded 
James Joyce in the same paper. The Times regretted that 
restrictions of space made publication impossible, but 
the letter was printed in the March issue of Horizon. 
Mr. Eliot, at any rate, is free from the strictures of 
The Times, for if it sets up commercial success as a 
standard it will no doubt remember that Murder in the 
Cathedral enjoyed a run which the common man more 
usually accords to works of such high endeavour as George 
and Margaret. Still, there is no cause for encouragement 
in this. ‘‘ That age is now past.”” Now, in the prose 
favoured by The Times, “ what changes of taste this 
war, and the reactions following it, may produce, none 
can foresee. But at least it can hardly give rise to arts 
unintelligible outside a Bloomsbury drawing-room and 
completely at variance with these stoic virtues which 
the whole nation is now called upon to practise.” 
There is not much purpose served in pointing out 
that if there is much continuance of the vices, which 
call those virtues into play, the number of rooms, not 
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only drawing, and elsewhere than Bloomsbury, will 
be much reduced. What is of interest is the suggestion 
that, after the war, the arts—by not being at variance 
with the stoic virtues now practised—should be supposed 
to continue, though stoic. For stoic means “ resembling 
a Stoic in austerity, indifference to pleasure and pain, 
repression of all feeling and the like”. The Times, so 
meticulous in its use of the word “highbrow”, can 
scarcely be supposed to have slipped up on “ stoic”’, 
and so the suggestion that the arts should be stoic after 
the war is worth consideration. 

Those artists who survive will have practised the 
same virtues as the rest of the nation ; how that nation 
behaves after the war does not matter, the artist must 
be slapped now, and in advance. 

“Yet far was he from stoic pride removed. 
He felt humanely and he warmly loved”. 

It may be that the author of The Times article is not 
interested in Crabbe, but it is certain that Crabbe, and 
any writer worth his salt, will be deeply interested in 
this examination, deep only in bitterness, of art over 
the last twenty years. Those who can look back on 
even a little longer than that will need no reminding 
that in war there always comes a time when creativeness, 
save of the lowest order, is regarded as an offence. For 
this reason, and this only, an article of biassed argument, 
muddled thinking, and pretentious prose is of baleful 
interest, as a sign of the times. 


CANTEEN BACKSTAGE 


(Mobile canteens are run in London by the Women’s 
Auxiliary Branch of the Y oung Men’s Christian 
Association and by the Women’s Vi oluntary Services. 
Lhe following articles were contributed anonymously by 
drivers in each of these organizations. Neither manuscript 
was commissioned nor did either author know the other had 
written. I print them side by side to give a composite 
picture both of this important branch of work and of 
women’s devotion to others in the most hit parts of London. 
—EDITOR.) 


1.—Y.M.C.A. 


EVERY DAY BETWEEN one and two o’clock a scene of 
great activity takes place around the kitchen entrance 
of our Mobile Canteen Headquarters, whence our fleet 
of tea vans goes out twice daily, on its London rounds. 
The vans from late morning rounds are still returning ; 
those for the early afternoon are starting out. So khaki 
and grey tea-cars of varying sizes jockey for the best places 
close to the doorway while drivers and servers armed with 
huge trays of cakes and men laden with empty and fresh 
tea urns thread their way to and fro along the pavement. 
In time the last van has returned, the last has set out 
again on rounds to barrage-balloon crews, soldier and 
civilian demolition workers, and others. Peace reigns 
once more outside and inside Headquarters. Those 
directing operations heave sighs of undisguised relief, 
and somebody says: “It never ceases to surprise me 
that the vans come and go as regularly as they do.” 
What, you may well ask, during the past hour or so 
has been happening inside the kitchen to occasion this 


surprise ? 
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Step inside yourself for a few minutes and consider 
from this new angle the dutiful behaviour of the tea-vans. 

The kitchen was in pre-war days the serving room 
of a well-known restaurant. It has sinks, gas stoves, hot 
plates and store cupboards. Curiously enough it is not 
really a large place. People when moving in a hurry, 
and well-loaded, are apt to knock into each other ; and 
the Mobile Canteen workers are (or should be) always 
in a hurry if they are to run two longish rounds daily 
to time. 

The staff of the big Indoor Canteen at Headquarters 
and dining-room are also in something of a hurry. The 
restaurant has been turned into a hostel with dormitories 
and recreation rooms, open day and night, and hundreds 
of good hot meals and snacks are served during each 
twenty-four hours to Army, Navy, and Air Force men 
and women. The Indoor Canteen was established before 
the Mobile Canteens came into action, and regards itself 
rightly as the senior service. At the same time it has 
reluctantly to admit that for certain brief hours the 
claims of the Mobiles must come first. A very faint 
coolness is alleged to have existed between Mobiles and 
Indoors ever since a memorable Battle of the Jugs, 
after which the Indoors were heard to say: ‘‘ The 
Mobiles will take anything.’ The chill is certainly not 
apparent now. 

The result of so much bustle between forces bent 
on somewhat dissimilar errands in an already over- 
crowded space is a certain amount of confusion and 
agitation. Added to which there are the peculiar problems 
of the Mobiles themselves, who are at once washing 
mugs, making reports, taking up stores, and discussing 
points arising out of the rounds. 
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The atmosphere is often so tense that almost anything 
might happen, were it not for the soothing personality 
of Miss H., the head of the kitchen. But Miss H. presides 
like a very kind goddess over the whole scene, answering 
the innumerable demands of both Indoors and Mobiles, 
carving for the dining-room, directing the distribution 
of all foods, settling differences of opinion between cooks 
and boilermen, ordering and checking huge quantities 
of stores, doing apparently a hundred things at once ; 
and each, with efficiency, dignity, and cheerfulness. 

It would indeed need pages to attempt to portray 
fully the virtues of Miss H. Yet when the honours for 
distinguished war services are awarded it seems doubtful 
if one will reach the tireless, unassuming, but wholly 
meritorious head of our kitchen. 

But to return to the peculiar problems of the Mobiles. 
Here in a corner two drivers, each clasping a large 
enamel jug and a milk dipper, are standing in dismay over 
a churn of milk. It seems that they did not know if this 
was sweetened or unsweetened ; and in the course of 
investigation the missing glove of one of them, lost 
before the early morning round, has been revealed in 
the bottom of the churn. What are they to do, for the 
value of half a churn of milk is not to be lightly 
counted these days. 

An appeal to Lady X, our Mobile O/C Stores and 
Personnel, is at the moment fruitless for Lady X, in an 
impromptu office, is with a charming smile grappling 
with a major issue. When Miss C. was out at the gas 
works this morning a soldier returned the tablet of 
chocolate he had just bought from the van, saying that 
Biby didn’t like nuts and could he have just Plain Milk ? 
Oh, said Miss C. apologetically, if it’s for your baby 
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I’m afraid you can’t have any, as we’re only allowed, by 
arrangement with manufacturers and others, to supply 
chocolate to the services. Well, but, said the soldier, 
we’re all services now that civilians are in the front line, 
and if we’re not, I’ll buy it for meself and hand it on to 
Biby. Can Baby count either as a front line civilian or a 
service person, Miss C. is now asking and, alternatively, 
is he entitled to chocolate via his parent ? 

The status of the soldier’s baby is not the only matter 
which demands the instant attention of O/C Stores. She 
has in her hand or stuck up around her desk a sheaf of 
variously sized pieces of paper, some white, some green, 
some doubtful. Some are inscribed in ordinary ink, 
some in red ink, some in pencil. And it all means 
something different, and nearly all the memos are urgent. 
The largest notice stuck up bears in block capitals the 
striking words: PLEASE CONFIRM YOUR SHIFTS; and 
two young women are even at this moment failing to 
confirm theirs. One explains breathlessly that she has a 
husband coming home on forty-eight hours’ leave, the 
other simply must evacuate an elderly mother and the 
family jewels ; so that to-morrow, they are sorry, but 
they can’t come as arranged. One indeed ought to go 
home at once, but is prepared to admit that that is highly 
inconvenient to the vans. 

O/C Stores is miraculously solving these problems 
when O/C Mobility in General, looking at the same 
time anxious and amused, appears. He wants to send 
Concave and Convex—by which names two of our 
indistinguishables are identified—to some new points 
on a new route. But they don’t know the way and, they 
declare, it is impossible that they should be separated so 
that each can go with an old hand and thus learn two 
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mew routes. Moreover, O/C Mobility after trying in 
despair to show them the way on a map finds that they 
are not only incapable of telling north from south, but 
can’t even manage left and right when they see it 
in print. 

O/C Mobility also has other difficulties. Among these, 
that Lady Y and Miss Z have brought in their van in a 
distinctly battered condition, and Miss Z is asking in a 
frantic voice whether she really need go out with Lady Y 
again. Because Lady Y, while racing round a corner, 
has said that it’s so much easier to learn to drive on a van 
than on a car, one doesn’t continuously have that sensa- 
tion of being just about to turn over, does one ? Miss Z, 
who has suffered agonies at the hands of Lady Y the 
whole morning, says she can take bombs and most 
things, but quite definitely, she can’t take another few 
hours of Lady Y’s driving. And our Miss A has 
just told him she’s got such an odd new habit, 
she just never looks when she reverses, it’s funny, 
isn’t it? 

O/C Mobility is reminded, most sympathetically, by 
those standing by, of the very old saying to the 
effect that Some of the Martyrs Had Worse Troubles, 
but he goes away wretched and unconvinced. 

Meanwhile, others of our drivers and servers are 
struggling gallantly amidst mountains of trays of cakes. 
Prominent among these are our half-dozen debs. and 
ex-debs., who combine prettyness and charm with 
comparative punctuality and great enthusiasm for their 
work. Undisturbed by the hubbub around them they 
may be heard in a gay chorus: 

“ tIundred and ten, hundred and twelve and eight 
banburys that’s thirteen-fourteen-fifteen-sixteen-seven- 
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teen-eighteen-nineteen hundred and twenty cakes. Oh, 
Rosemary you’re taking my rock buns. Sorry, Celia were 
those your doughnuts? Seventy-six Seventy-eight Eighty 
ooooo00h / No it’s all right it was only my spine you put 
the corner of your tray into. Did Jasmine tell you about 
the new ex-interned sergeant who’s working with 
the Foreign Pioneers, I’m mad about him, his name’s 
Oscar and he’s absolutely s¢raight from Vienna via the 
Isle of Man and Oh goodness come on Pen or we'll be 
lateme.ee 

In the middle of the kitchen, blocking the passage way, 
is a strong-minded newcomer with a tin of meat pies in 
one hand and a cash-box in the other. She is asking an 
old hand, and her voice is quite strained, whether she 
considers our work is really Worth While ? What oppor- 
tunities have we for spreading Culture among the 
Balloon Barrage Crews, cut off from contact with 
Political Reality (presumably by the railings of the dim 
and remote parks in which they are stationed) if we can 
only lend them thrillers ? And if there’s an emergency, 
shall we BE THERE? The old hand is answering with a 
torrent of platitudes that it all depends on your idea of 
Worth While; that our vans always have been there 
in an emergency, though naturally not every soldier 
can be in the forefront of the battle every time; and 
isn’t Culture—But has she remembered the washing-up 
mop and clean dish-cloths? And what about razor 
blades and bootlaces, the balloon crews always want 
them. 

Some of the drivers are now queueing up for fresh 
supplies of cigarettes to be handed out, and Mrs. B. says 
it’s funny but many of the shelter-dwellers have actually 
complained to her about the nights when there isn’t a 
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raid. We can’t, they say, seem to settle until the 
sirens go. Once ’e’s over and we can hear ’im about, 
then it’s easier to settle both the kiddies and ourselves. 
We really quite miss *im when ’e isn’t there. This 
prompts Miss D. to say that her charwoman said only 
yesterday that it kind of upsets you when ’e leaves you 
alone, it turns your stomach right over when ’e comes 
back again. 

Elsewhere, a weighty last-minute discussion is going 
on. Itis this: Those on night duty sleep in bunks ina 
basement apartment known as the vegetable room, and 
Mrs. P. and Miss S. have both reached a point at which 
each declares she simply will not share a night shift with 
the other because each snores loudly. The question is 
which of the non-snoring community is to be sacrificed 
so that the offenders may be separated ? 

...So the vans go out, somehow or other, and 
regularly too. It is our boast that, given a time- 
table for the various points on each route, we shall be 
there on time. And in spite of the problem of Baby’s 
chocolate, and our lack of Culture, and our snoring and 
the rest, it is safe to say that so long as they are needed 
the Y.M.C.A. vans will continue to go out. 


WV ay 


It is five to nine, but our W.V.S. doorstep is already 
crowded with Blitz victims. I struggle through to the 
office and meet our Centre Organizer, who is looking 
harassed, with a bundle of second-hand pullovers in 
one hand, a can of tea in the other, and a fractious 
small boy immediately in tow; she informs me that 
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soldiers are waiting in B—— Street for cocoa, but as 
long as I get there by eleven it will be all right, and 
Miss N. and Miss B. are down with “flu and Mrs. L. 
has just wired to say she can’t come because her 
children have got measles, so could I just help here 
for a bit. 

Helping in this case, consists of diplomatically 
manceuvring our clients so that they reach the clothes 
cupboard in twos and threes instead of overwhelming 
droves ; distributing hot tea and cocoa while they wait ; 
handing out slices of plum cake; collecting pennies 
from the more affluent-looking; swilling dirty cups 
round in a bucket of water as they are returned to 
me; listening to countless bomb stories, and, as a side 
line, appeasing the appetites of a bevy of policemen and 
firemen who have just come off duty. 

I am administering cocoa and psychological first-aid 
to a voluble lady who declares that it was that sudden, 
she never even ’eard it coming until she was blown down 
the staircase, when Centre Organizer’s green uniform 
reappears. An urgent message has just come through ; 
there are two hundred soldiers in B Street and 
they would like me at ten o’clock, so perhaps I had 
better be going after all, and will I take the third urn 
along because they said an extra lot might be coming 
off a lorry. But, she adds, an ambulance driver has 
been borrowed to help me out. 

A large fireman calls after me as I climb off the 
canteen stool: “I say, Miss, my mate ’ere wants to 
marry you, but I don’t think I’ll let him—I want you 
for meself!”’ They both roar with laughter. 

I turn my most ravishing smile on to them, and dive 
down to the kitchen. 
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Everything is in a state of cluttering, steaming chaos ; 
I can hardly move for dirty dishes, and Mrs. J., the 
charwoman, is rushing round in an agitated frame of mind 
because the boiler has “‘ gone ’’ and she can’t get on with 
anything. But I ignore that firmly, and try to con- 
centrate on my own plans. First the mugs, ninety-six 
white mugs in four ton-weight wooden trays which 
have to be hoisted off the floor, up a spiral staircase, 
through a swinging door, and into four corresponding 
shelves in the van. Urns and cake. And the cocoa; 
it is supplied by the American Red Cross, great crates 
stacked up to the kitchen ceiling; Hershey’s special 
brand with sugar and concentrated milk, one mixes it 
in a can with urn water as one goes along. 

An extremely pretty girl in a tin hat and blue L.A.A.S. 
trousers holds the swinging door as I stagger through 
with my third tray, and says that the Ambulance Station 
sent her along to help with the mobile canteen, has she 
come to the right place? I assure her that she most 
certainly has, and rush her down to the kitchen, where 
we feverishly slice plum cake for the next ten minutes. 
The knives are very blunt, and the cake is extraordinarily 
determined ; it is rather like sawing branches. We 
manage to carry on a remarkably coherent conversation 
throughout. Her name, she tells me, is Bunny Thunder ;' 
she came here from Ireland to join up, and loves 
ambulance driving. “It’s a bit hectic sometimes, when 
they’re dropping lots of high explosives, but I wouldn’t 
miss it for the world,’ she says. ‘I’m driving along, 
and suddenly a bomb whistles down. Will she 
take it, I wonder? The whole ambulance goes rock- 
ing from side to side, and I cling to the wheel, but she 
does stay the course, and I skirt the crater and 
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drive on. One of our girls had the roof blown 
off her car, but she got her casualties to hospital on 
time.” 

We stow away cake and armfuls of cocoa bags, and 
come down a final time for the urns; each one has to 
be hoisted up and filled with an agonizingly slow 
trickle of scalding water from the boiler, which, Mrs. J. 
still insists, has “gone”. Admittedly, it produces 
ominous gurgles, and puffs profuse steam clouds 
in our faces, but the urns all get filled safely, and we 
catry them up, via the spiral staircase. : 

Will I drive, Bunny inquires, or shall she >, Knowing 
the van, I say I wish she would, and wriggle past the 
steering wheel, into my seat; one can’t get in from the 
offside, the door is permanently locked—somebody 
dropped the handle into a sewer whilst feeding some 
pioneer soldiers, and it has never been replaced. 

Now, where exactly are we going ? Centre Organizer’s 
instructions tended to vagueness, and, knowing the 
City nowadays, we are both convinced we will 
mislay B—— Street unless we make very specific 
plans. Bunny produces a vast map and spreads it 
over our knees. It is her ambulance map, beautifully 
coloured with red crayon for main thoroughfares, blue 
for short cuts, black arrows for the quickest route to 
—— Hospital, and red stars for alternative hospitals 
in case —— should be hit or already full of casualties ; 
this, she assures me, has never happened, but she has 
to know the name and exact locality of every hospital. 
I spot —— Street. We trace a course down red 
crayon ——, and there it is, on the left. 

Bunny starts the van. It chugs promisingly, then 
shudders and disintegrates into a bored groan, and stalls 
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altogether. She tries again, with identical results. 
I remark that it’s a beast. She says perhaps it’s 
just cold, and hopefully pulls Choke. Still nothing 
happens. 

It comes to life for no apparent reason five minutes 
later, and charges off like a young Bugatti, repeatedly 
stopping dead in the middle of traffic jams, and producing 
hideous noises from its second gear, which call forth 
our worst language. 

We sail down ——, and suddenly brake face to 
face with a gigantic No Thoroughfare sign and throngs 
of extremely cheerful civilians. Can’t we go through ? 
We lean out of our windows and exercise sex appeal in 
conjunction with the Priority label. The policeman is 
sympathetic but adamant. Sorry Missie, he explains, 
they’re dynamiting. We'll have to go along by the 
wharf. 

Bunny executes a perfect road turn. The only good 
thing about this car, we agree, is its lock. Another 
diversion barricades the way, but this policeman winks 
and promptly dismantles it ; we coast gently past a row 
of bomb holes, and proceed. 

We crawl between diagonally parked lorries and pack- 
ing cases. Bunny causes a minor commotion by catching 
the mud guard on an old woman’s basket, and tipping 
it into the gutter—but we hear nothing to corroborate 
the local reputation, not even a word to compare 
with our own remarks about the second gear. But the 
smell is thoroughly pungent and real and right, some of 
it charred as well, from last week’s burnt warehouse ; 
it follows us right to the end of the wharf. 

Slithery cobblestones gradually give way to normal 
asphalt. We take the only available street, and arrive 
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in front of a landmark. B—— Street should be on the 
left, somewhere very near. I suggest taking the next 
feasible turning. We do, and find ourselves in a strange 
hinterland of ruins and glass and mud. Bunny stops by 
a black shape which used to be a church ; its one charred 
wall slants out of a hill of rubble, and looks as if it 
might topple over at any minute. I remark that perhaps 
we hadn’t better stay. Broken glass scrunches under our 
tyres as we move off. We lurch over a discarded tangle 
of firehose. Another gutted building looms up on our 
left, and one straight ahead, and one beyond it, which 
we can see through the twisted girders and dank, gaping 
desolation of the first. 

A dozen pioneer soldiers are hacking at a wall. 
Twenty more are roped together, engaged in a happy 
tug of war with a chimney pot. 

We agree that this looks promising. I leap out and 
endeavour to make myself heard over the pick-axes on 
one side, the tug-of-war shanty on the other. Nobody 
hears, but the pick-axe men understand at once, and 
down tools. The tug-of-war also disbands, and a whole 
regiment of hitherto invisible pioneers comes streaming 
from the ruins. 

Corporal arrives first. He has carroty hair and a 
battle dress three times too large. “Ello, ’ere you are— 
we thought you’d forgotten all about us.” 

“ Good-morning ducks, and ’ow are you to-day ?”’ 

“Come on, lovelies, give us a smile.” 

We grin and unstrap the urns. More pioneers have 
turned up, and more still, shuffling and stamping round 
the van, and rattling out repartee, which we are 
unfortunately too busy to reciprocate. 

I empty a bag of Hershey’s into the can, and turn hot 
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water full on, pounding the contents with a stick as they 
slowly evolve from lumps and paste to cocoa. Bunny 
distributes cake, and arranges cups on an improvized 
sideboard; I fill them, they automatically disappear. 
The cocoa seems to drain away at a supernatural 
rate; we reach the last drop in no time, and have to 
begin all over again. Just at that moment, a whole new 
batch of soldiers turns up from nowhere, eager 
for refreshment, and the original lot start returning 
their dirty cups. There is no time to sling them out 
of the way, so we use them a second time, interspersed 
with occasional clean ones from the top tray. Soon, 
they are all used; we work on, filling and refilling the 
initial number, until the urns give out. We have been 
here for over an hour. We could stay much longer ; 
the supply of hungry, frozen pioneers seems endless, 
but our supplies have come to a very final stop. We 
regretfully close up the van, promising the latest forlorn 
contingent that we will be back again in the afternoon. 
It does seem a shame, Bunny remarks, but we nearly 
collide with a large Y.M.C.A. canteen on the way out, 
and decide our sympathy is wasted. 

I spend my lunch-hour carrying cups down to the 
kitchen, washing them in tepid water, and carrying 
them back again, with intermittent snatches of sustenance 
from a Bovril sandwich and bombed-outs’ cocoa, and 
then prepare for the afternoon round, completely single- 
handed this time. The borrowed ambulance driver 
has been summoned to a First Aid lecture, and our 
own helpers are all irretrievably busy elsewhere. 

Tea is simpler in many ways; one can set out with 
everything more or less ready-made. 

I milk and sugar the ninety-six mugs. Large dollops 
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of milk, infinitesimal screws of sugar ; our supplies have 
been reduced in accordance with the latest canteen 
regulations. 

The urns have disappeared. I search high and low, 
and finally consult Centre Organizer. Oh yes, she 
replies from the depths of the clothes cupboard, they 
have gone (completely on their own as far as I can make 
out) to Mansion House to be filled because of the 
boiler, I’m to pick them up on my way, and mind 
I take the insides with me. 

I duly fill three insides with tea-leaves, trusting and 
praying they will be the right ones. If they’re not, 
Miss N. of the kitchen stores informs me, I am sunk. 
But a dozen absolutely identical insides confront us, and 
their respective urns are all at large, so checking up is 
problematic. 

The van starts at once, but the second gear won’t go 
in at all. I evolve a new technique, using only first and 
top, and park tentatively by Mansion House. I ring at 
its most inconspicuous door; an immaculate footman 
opens it. He seems to understand at once, and solemnly 
bears out each urn. I consult him about the insides. 
He thinks these should be all right; we try them; 
they are. I thank him profusely, and he stands to 
attention as I drive off. 

The —— diversion has a new policeman. He says 
he wouldn’t go any further if he were me, but, 
seeing my Priority label, says that if I like, I can stop 
here, they'll be doing this bit in about ten minutes’ 
time, and then I can drive straight through. The rest 
of the traffic is being kept well at bay. I filter 
past, feeling very privileged, and settle down in the 


gutter. 
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Nothing happens for some time, then a violent bang, 
followed by another. The gutter rocks with concussion. 
There is one last explosion, and dead silence, during 
which an immense dust storm billows up from the 
debris and wraps itself round everything. 

“ All right, Missie, you can go on now.” 

B Street is also hard at work. The chimney 
pot has surrendered, and is lying ignominiously in the 
gutter. The rest of the building is about to follow; 
they are lashing it up with cable, and harnessing it to 
a lorry. The lorry nonchalantly drives off, and the 
building hovers for a split second, poised at a hopeless 
slant, and then crashes after it. 

Meanwhile, I pour out teas. Dozens of teas, dozens 
of cakes. They are harnessing another wall, and 
preparing to drive the lorry parallel to my van, but 
I am much too busy to worry about anything but the 
job in hand. There are fewer soldiers this time ; 
not nearly as many as on the cocoa round. Sergeant 
explains that they have been shifted on to jobs “ lower 
down” and pulls out a map to show me where— 
particularly entreating me not to forget “ Canada”’, the 
bombed church which has been allocated to a Canadian 
contingent. I thank him, stowing away nine more 
dirty cups which have just been handed over his shoulder, 
and depart, with a hideous noise of gears. 

I soon discover many of this morning’s friends 
excavating down a sewer, and then cruise along 
stopping whenever I see khaki among the ruins. 
The men look grubby and tired, and gulp their tea 
hardly uttering a word—although one, a horny little 
private, summons sufficient strength to call me his 
ministering angel. 
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Sergeant’s instructions for finding “‘ Canada”’ are 
cancelled by the inevitable diversion ; even trespassing 
is impossible. I back, and take the next alley, which 
fortunately cuts straight across to the far side of the 
church. 

There is no mistaking it. Work has stopped for the 
day—or never started?—and_ twenty-five large 
Canadians have converged round a fire, singing hill- 
billies while one of them strums the ukelele. They cheer 
me as I arrive. The chief musician executes a personal 
serenade while I pour his tea, and then starts telling me 
his life history, complete with photographs of his wife 
and abundant family in Montreal. Another confides 
that he is homesick for his girl; he came here to fight, 
not to dig up churches. I remark that he seems to be 
having quite a pleasant time all the same, but he shakes 
his head most emphatically and says No Sister, this isn’t 
his idea of a hero’s life. 

The van is supposed to be in its garage by four- 
thirty. I retrieve cups, promising faithfully to come 
again to-morrow. The ukelele strums a parting hill- 
billy, and a small body-guard springs out to escort me 
round the blind corner. 

The diversions and side-streets all seem very familiar 
now; I dodge down them affectionately, with a loud 
clatter of cups and spoons. I have to slam the brakes 
on rather suddenly at one point, and arrive at head- 
quarters to find the spare jug lying on its side. Every- 
thing is flooded in milk. I rush down to the kitchen 
for a cloth, and encounter our Centre Organizer on the 
staircase. She seems delighted to see me. 

“I suppose you’re going to do your washing up 
now—that’s right. All four trays. Mrs. J. has got 
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the boiler going, so you'll have plenty of hot water. 
Don’t forget to rinse the urns—and when you’ve 
finished, perhaps you’ll come up and lend me a hand 
with my bombed-outs. I seem to be rather busy 
again.” 


THE NEW PERCEPTION OF COLOUR 


And I shall take as my Example the Raid on Swansea 


Bye bY Ni Phe OBLNETS 


I, THAT IS XEBo7or1 pass out into the chill-blue-air 
and join XEBN559162 her sack apron greening by the 
light of the moon. I read around her hips: “ BEST 
CWT: CLARK’S-COW-CAKES H. T. 5.” I do not 
laugh because I love my peasant friend. The night is 
clear, spacious, a himmel blue, and the stars minute 
pinpricks. The elbow-drone of jerries burden the sky 
and our sailing planes tack in and out with their fine 
metallic hum. “ Oh, look how lovely she is caught in 
those lights !”’ “*Oh!” From our high village over- 
looking the Towy we can see straight down the South 
Wales Coast. Every searchlight goes up, a glade of 
magnesium waning to a distant hill which we know to be 
Swansea. “‘ Swansea’s sure to be bad; look at those flares 
like a swarm of orange bees.’? They fade and others 
return. A collyrium sky, chemically washed Cu(DH,). 
A blasting flash impels Swansea to riot! Higher, 
absurdly higher, the sulphuric clouds roll with their 
stench of ore, we breathe naphthalene air, the pillars of 
smoke writhe, and the astringent sky lies pale at her 
sides. A jerry overhead drops two flares, the cows 
returning to their sheds wear hides of cyanite blue, their 
eyes GLINTING OPALS ! we, alarmed, stand puce 
beneath another flare, our blood distilled, cylindricals of 
glass. The raiders scatter, then return and form a 
piratic ring within our shores. High explosives splash 
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up blue, white, and green. We know all copper com- 
pounds are poisonous, we know also where they are. 
Bleached, Rosie turns to fetch in the cows. I, lonely, 
return to my hearth, there is a quiet clayfire with blue 
flames rising that would bring solace to any heart. 


‘CRNA OR Ags ONT sgisee 
(The Hanlon-Lees in Literature and Art) 


By THOMAS WALTON 


THEY WERE A success, the Masters Hanlon. After a four 
weeks’ season they were billed again, “‘ by Desire,”’ for 
three performances, on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of February, 
the pieces between which they appeared being “ The 
Mysterious Stranger’ (adapted by Charles Selby from 
Clairville and Damaran’s Satan, ou le Diable a Paris) 
and the inevitable “‘ Phantom Dancers” (the ballet 
Giselle in disguise). That was the last London heard of 
the “ Entortilationists’’ for some time. On Monday, 
8th February, the Hanlons’ place on the bill of the 
Theatre Royal, Adelphi, was taken by a Comic Drama 
by Mr. Buckstone, adapted from /’/mage, entitled “‘ The 
Maid with the Milking Pail”’. 

At the time of their Adelphi performances, Masters 
George, William, and Alfred Hanlon were small boys 
whose ages ranged from four to eight years. They, and 
their brothers Tom, Edward, and Frederick, were born 
in Lancashire—some in Manchester, some in Liverpool. 
Their father was Tom Hanlon, at one time manager of 
the Manchester Theatre Royal, their mother, an actress. 
“Prof.” John Lees, their master, used to juggle with 
them, lying on his back and tossing them into the air 
with his feet. At the Paris Hippodrome, shortly after 
their Adelphi engagement, he even put them through 
their “ entortilations ’’ on a wagon as it was being driven 
round the circus ring ! They toured the French provinces 
They were taken to Spain, the Far East, Australia, South 
America, but before they had completed their voyage 
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Cheatre Roval Adelphi 


Under the direction of Madame CELESTE 


SS 


THIS EVENING, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26th, 1846. 


COLOMBA, the CORSICAN SISTER 


The Magnificent Semi-Burlesque of The 
PHANTOM DANCERS 


Between the Pieces, The Celebrated 


Enfortifationists 
, Mr JOHN LEES & HIS THREE PUPILS 
tay THE MASTERS HANLON 
will appear, and exhibit their wonderful 
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round the world, John Lees died, so Tom Hanlon, Jnr., 
took charge of the troupe, included the other brothers, 
Edward and Frederick, and formed the “ Hanlon-Lees 
Transatlantic Combine’’. During the next two decades 
the Hanlon brothers, ‘“‘ who for their Skill, Grace, and 
Daring were universally acknowledged to be unrivalled,” 
topped the bill in all the famous music halls of three 
continents. But it was in Paris that they won their most 
lasting honours. 

For over a century English pantomimists had been 
celebrated in France for their eccentricity, their awe- 
inspiring rough-and-tumble. The Hanlon-Lees startled 
even English audiences. “ Some of their feats,’’ wrote 
The Times’ critic after their début at the Adelphi, “exhibit 
extraordinary strength, agility, and flexibility of limb, 
but they almost task the frame too severely.’’ Violence 
was a characteristic of their work from the very be- 
ginning ; it was one of their greatest attractions in the 
eyes of Parisians when, in 1873, Leon Sari let them loose 
on the stage of his already famous Folies Bergére. 

Their “‘excentricité’’ Le Frater de Village was a 
rattling success, typical of their shorter sketches. In it, 
Colombine’s lover came to claim her from her unwilling 
parents. He was a barber whose reckless blade offed 
with the heads of anyone within reach, whose box of 
sealing wafers proved indispensable for repairing the 
havoc caused by his razor. As Colombine’s parents 
remained as stubborn as a three-days’ beard, he tried to 
soften them, first by covering them from head to foot 
with lather, then by steeping them bodily in the wash- 
tub. But they were not to be softened. A free fight 
ensued, in which both Colombine and her mamma got 
their fair share of slaps and kicks—for the Hanlon-Lees’ 
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pantomimes, like the film farces they foreshadow, showed 
little respect for the weaker sex. 

It was later, however, during their 1877-78 seasons 
at the Folies Bergére, that their violent eccentricity, in 
such pantomimes as Pierrot Terrible, Les Cascades du 
Diable, and Une Soirée en Habit noir, made them the 
rage of Paris. 

Pierrot Terrible opens in a tailor’s shop where two 
Pierrots are making a suit for a young dandy. After 
stripping him almost naked, they dress him immaculately 
but turn him out of the shop minus coat tails in order 
to expose a large advertisement they have stamped on the 
seat of his perfect pants. Next door, in the butcher’s 
shop, sheep’s heads sneeze and wink and calves’ tongues 
lick the customers and the butcher himself has no 
objection to cutting a joint from a human carcase. No 
wonder the two Pierrots wreck the shop and bury the 
butcher under his wares, before they go to visit the 
bakery. Here a child is pushed into the oven with the 
buns, cakes grow legs and walk away, chocolate hornets 
sting, and blocks of gingerbread turn out to be paving 
stones. For no reason at all another fight breaks out, 
involving everything and everybody. Custard-pie 
comedy has come into being. But the Pierrots’ adven- 
tures are not yet finished. Ten o’clock strikes. Time for 
bed. The Statue in the square yawns and stretches. 
The Pierrots invite it to have a drink. The Statue 
gracefully refuses. The Pierrots, annoyed, drag it from 
its pedestal, shut its neck in a door, point it out to the 
police as a ““ drunk ’’, and have it arrested. Before retiring 
for the night they have another job to do—burgling the 
banker’s house. They break in, prise open the safe, and 
then bring out so many bags of money that the floor 
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gives way beneath the weight. When at last they do 
find a bed to sleep in they are attacked by giant rats, 
and when they try to read the candle refuses to keep 
still, sometimes rising to the ceiling, sometimes shrinking 
out of sight into the candlestick, and finally setting fire 
to the house. At once the place is invaded by police- 
men, clowns, passers-by, ballet dancers, concierges, and 
even firemen. Seeing one old lady in danger of being 
trampled to death in the mélée, Pierrot, truly terrib/e, rolls 
her into a bundle and throws her head first through the big 
drum, whilst he floats skyward in a halo of fiery sparks. 

The setting of Les Cascades du Diable is the fair- 
ground at Saint-Cloud; the action appropriately 
boisterous. Spectators are bowled over in the skittle 
alley; human butts, not straw ones, pierced by the 
arrows from Harlequin’s bow; ladies in their Sunday 
best pelted with the missiles intended for Aunt Sally. 
Sticks of rock make marvellous tin whistles ; tin whistles 
are succulent sticks of rock. Everything is topsy-turvy, 
so obviously the thing to do is not to eat waffles, but to 
dive headlong into the paste—a laborious pastime 
relieved by an inexplicable finale in a nursery full of 
howling babies who have all to be carefully fed out of 
one enormous feeding-bottle. 

After the plebian frivolities of Saint-Cloud, the 
aristocratic pleasures of the Faubourg Saint Germain ; 
after the hurdy-gurdy, the piano by Erard; after Aunt 
Sally, the duchess. And so—Une Soirée en Habit noir. 
But the dignified calm of a mansion in the rue de Grenelle 
meant nothing to the irrepressible Hanlons. For them 
a salon Louis XVI was the ideal place for the deliberate 
reversal of all the laws of politeness, a place where you 
might draw away the chair just as a lady was about to 
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sit on it, a place where, if a lady tried to ward off your 
impulsive advances, you would be expected to knock 
her down, help her up, and then carry on the conversa- 
tion from the point where you left off. In the mean- 
time footmen would be busy emptying trays of refresh- 
ments over the heads of the guests and apologizing so 
perfectly that no one would think of being angry with 
them. When dancing started formal couples would 
naturally become acrobats, partners would expect to be 
lifted at arms’ length, whirled round one’s shoulders, 
and politely dropped into the prompter’s box like rubbish 
into the dust-bin. In the midst of this fantastic whirl a 
“* Nihilist ”’ artist would be preparing to paint a portrait 
of the hostess—and the contradiction between the 
exaggerated motion of the dancers and the idea of 
immobility usually associated with sitting for one’s 
portrait must have been as startling as the sight of 
Groucho Marx shaving in the middle of a university 
degree congregation. 

The Hanlon-Lees’ most famous show was Le Voyage 
en Suisse, a mixture of vaudeville (played by “ straight” 
actors) and mimed buffoonery (carried out by the 
Hanlon-Lees and the world’s greatest juggler, Agoust), 
presented at the Théatre des Variétés in 1879. It 
included a bus smash, a chaotic scene on board a ship 
in a storm, an exploding Pullman car, a banquet trans- 
formed into a wholesale juggling party after one of the 
Hanlons had crashed through the ceiling on to the 
dining-table, and one of the cleverest “ drunk” scenes 
‘ever presented on the stage. When, in 1880, Le Voyage 
en Suisse was performed in London at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Zhe Times’ critic was moved to describe the 
drunken-scene as “‘so dreadfully true to nature and 
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withal so genuinely diverting, that one gazes on it with 
an enthralled interest more fittingly applied to some 
burst of passion at the Lyceum”’. In Paris the en- 
thusiasm had been greater, for in 1879 the “‘ advanced ” 
set was still reeling after the vicarious alcoholism of 
L’ Assommoir ; Zola was the literary king, surrounded 
by a rapidly increasing Royal Family of “ naturalistic ”’ 
Rougons and Macquarts; ‘‘ Naturalism” was still the 
dominant literary creed, its exponents the group of 
writers whose short stories composed the Soirées de 
Médan—Maupassant, Hennique, Huysmans, Céard. 
Just as, in recent years, we have seen a group of 
‘advanced’ artists—the Surréalistes—recognize the 
unconscious embodiment of their aesthetic beliefs in the 
methodical madness of a troupe of clowns—the Marx 
Brothers—the advanced artists of seventy years ago 
discovered the quintessence of Naturalism in the violent 
acrobatics of the Hanlon-Lees. Zola was thrilled by the 
“cruel observation, the cold-blooded analysis” in 
which the Hanlons “laid bare, with a wink, a gesture, 
the entire human beast ”’ and found the undercurrents of 
their mimes as disturbing as Shakespeare or Moliére. 
Unlike the English critic, whose reactions to the drunken- 
scene did not transport him outside the walls of a 
theatre, Zola, characteristically, compared it with real 
life and was staggered by its exactitude, its complete- 
ness. Characteristically, too, he admired the perfect 
timing of the different scenes, the way in which the 
Hanlons managed to produce laughter a mere fraction 
of a second before the audience had had time to realize 
the potential horror of a bus smash or an explosion on a 
train; the thrill was real, the reaction comic. How often 
is the exact reverse of that process to be found in the 
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history of the Rougon-Macquarts, so closely allied to 
the equivocal situations of vaudeville ! 

There was even something “ naturalistic’? about the 
lives of the Hanlons themselves. They were first-class 
publicity men and must have realized to the full the 
naturalist qualities of this account of their eldest brother’s 
death which they allowed Richard Lesclide to publish 
when they were at the height of their fame. Tom Hanlon 
had once fallen from a great height and cracked his 
skull on a gas-tap, with the result that he became mentally 
deranged. Some years after the accident, in a fit of 
raving madness, he smashed his skull to atoms by doing 
a series of sauts périlleux in such a way as to always fall 
head-downwards on an iron stove-pipe which ran across 
his room. That was a chapter from life itself; it might 
easily have come from a novel by Zola. 

Whether or not Zola and his contemporaries found any 
satisfaction in such a story is matter for conjecture. 
What is certain is that Zola was amazed by the force- 
fulness of their stage performance. ‘‘ I wondered,” he 
wrote, “ what outburst of indignation would greet a 
work by one of us Naturalist novelists if we pushed our 
analysis, our satire of man in conflict with his passions, 
as far as they did. We certainly do not go so far in our 
cold-blooded analyses, but even now we are often 
violently attacked. It must be because truth may be 
shown, but not spoken. Let us therefore all make 
pantomimes !”’ But the naturalist writers did not make 
pantomimes (if we except Pierrot Sceptique hy Hennique 
and Huysmans, which has certainly no connection with 
their admiration for the Hanlons), although Maupassant 
Huysmans, Hennique, and Céard all shared Zola’s 
enthusiasm for the juggling demons at the Folies Bergére. 
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It was a writer of the older generation, the acknow- 
ledged master of Zola himself, Edmond de Goncourt, 
who was to express his appreciation of the Hanlons in a 
form more durable than that of a pantomime scenario, 
a novel which is one of the lesser classics of modern 
French literature—Les Fréres Zemganno. The idea of 
writing a novel centred on “le fantastique que le clown 
anglais apporte au tour de force’? came to him soon after 
he published his sordid story of a common prostitute, 
La Fille Elisa; it was to be his “leave-taking of 
imagination”’, an essay in “ poetic reality”’, a trans- 
position on to a more physical plane of his own con- 
voluted mental relationship with his younger brother 
Jules. The brothers Goncourt had always been 
the ‘‘ Zemganno brothers”’ of supersensitive nervous 
reactions. But Edmond’s novel is not only a spiritual 
autobiography, it is also a study of an acrobat’s training, 
both physical and mental, a picture of circus life in 
England and in France so subtle in its detail that, when 
the English translation was published an English circus 
owner is said to have offered the author a partnership. 
For the realistic background of his fantasy Edmond de 
Goncourt acknowledged his indebtedness to the Hanlon- 
Lees—so French literature owes the inspiration of one 
of its minor masterpieces to the acrobatic skill of a family 
of lads from Lancashire. 

Goncourt admitted that there was something 
“sinister ’’, “morbid”, “cemetarious’’ (!) about 
English clowning which his Zemganno brothers were 
careful to avoid. Jean Richepin, in a novel (Braves Gens) 
which owes more than one passage to Les Fréres Zem- 
ganno, described an English trio of ‘‘ Happy Zig-Zags”’ 
—two gnomes in black tights, one “like a centipede 
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cut into three ’’, the other “‘ like a fat bug fallen from the 
ceiling’, and their partner, “long, thin...in old 
morning clothes...a madman on the verge of an 
attack of delirium tremens’—whose “epileptic” 
gestures cause women to shriek and hide their faces and 
men to call for the curtain to be rung down. The same 
horrific quality, made popular by the Hanlons’ panto- 
mimes, caused them to be severely criticized in later 
years by the artist Adolphe Willette, creator of the black- 
coated Pierrot of the ’nineties. He, the champion of 
whimsicality and fantasy, was the natural enemy of the 
Pierrot represented by the Hanlon-Lees whom he took 
for Americans—“ a people devoid of artistic traditions ” 
from a country “ without letters, without arts, where a 
boxing contest draws a crowd of 100,000 spectators ”’. 
It is easy to understand why the nimble-pencilled Willette 
was so reluctant to admire those Hanlon-Lees posters 
designed by Jules Chéret, which won the unqualified 
admiration of Huysmans. For the Hanlon-Lees found 
their way on to posters by Chéret, the greatest poster- 
designer of his day, etchings by Frédéric Régamey who 
illustrated their little book of memoirs, a painting by 
Clairin on the ceiling of the new Eden Théatre in the 
rue Boudreau—“ in long black coats, tall, thin, fantastic, 
juggling with quavers and semi-quavers, skipping, 
pirouetting, scrambling through clouds; a touch of 
black amongst the pinks and blues ”’. 

Among the clouds, in the sky, dans /’azur, far above the 
heads of the common herd, that is where the real clown 
belongs, that is where the most ardent admirer of the 
Hanlons, Théodore de Banville, the poet of Odes 
Funambulesques, had long since sent his clown-soul 
shooting off the spring-board of commonplace reality. 
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“The childlike innocence, the sweet serenity of their 
white Pierrot faces,’ he wrote in his preface to their 
memoirs, “ typifies their craving for lofty ideals; their 
violent gymnastics are the symbols of this earthly life 
with its quandaries, its ups-and-downs, its ridiculous 
tragedies.” They were realists, in the same way as 
dreams are realist; ‘“‘ they forget nothing: they omit 
nothing, whereas real life is full of gaps, sous-entendus, 
ellipses.”” Dreams “follow through” with the same 
startling logic of Groucho Marx saying at the end of a 
speech “ Any questions? Any answers ?—Any rags, 
any bones, any bottles?’’ The pantomimes of the 
Hanlon brothers evidently possessed the same quality ; 
which adds another point to our earlier comparison with 
the foolery of the Marx Brothers. 

It is ina kind of dream that the young Paul Margueritte 
remembered the Hanlon-Lees, to whose memory he 
dedicated his pantomime scenario Pierrot Mormon. 
This characteristic passage might be taken equally well 
from Le Voyage en Suisse or “‘ A Day at the Circus ”’ : 
“Major Bagstock prepares himself a toddy with neat 
whisky in which he crushes up, together with a jumble 
of eggs, a pimento the size of a cucumber. He drinks it 
hot, without batting an eyelid. Immediately a tiny blue 
flame appears like a drop on the end of his nose and a 
practical-minded Yankee dashes to light his cigar at it. 
One masterly upper-cut followed by a well-planted 
kick sends him catapaulting into the india-rubber 
hunchback, knocking over Madame Lou, who exhibits, 
as she flounders, the colour of her garters. The rubber- 
ball-man bounces from the ceiling, flattens out a gentle- 
man like a pancake, and floats through the balcony 
window to a firework display of broken glass.” 
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In the history of Music Hall, especially in America 
where they ended their days, the Hanlons may be 
remembered as a troupe of Daring Young Men whose 
“ entortilations ’’ and “‘ zampillerostations”? in spec- 
tacular shows like “‘ Fantasma”? once filled theatres 
throughout the continent. In the history of French 
pantomime they and their imitators, the Dorsts and the 
Carruthers, represent the Naturalist movement. It was 
they who drove the vigorous Romantic Pierrot of the 
Funambules off the boards of the Parisian stage into the 
artificial drawing-room-theatricals atmosphere of the 
Cercle Funambulesque, the home of the wilting, moon- 
struck Pierrot of the Symbolists. 

Their Memoirs, illustrated by Régamey, are now 
marked “rare”? in booksellers’ catalogues; their 
posters by Chéret are museum pieces hidden away in the 
portfolios of the Victoria and Albert or the Arts Décora- 
tifs; Clairin’s painted ceiling at the Eden Théatre is no 
more; Zola’s and Banville’s articles, Margueritte’s 
Pierrot Mormon are known only to the few. The present 
generation may be amused to find analogies between 
the Hanlons and its favourite film comedians. But the 
lasting tribute to their skill remains in Edmond de 
Goncourt’s preface to Les Fréres Zemganno :— 


“4 propos de la réalité que j’at mise autour de ma 
fabulation, je tiens a remercier hautement ... les fréres 
Hanlon-Lees qui ne sont pas seulement les souples 
gymnastes que tout Paris applaudit, mais quit raisonnent 
encore de leur art comme des savants et des artistes.” 


IN THE EPIRUS 
By W. L. CARTER 


MODERN WRITERS USUALLY regard the Epirus as 
comprising that part of Greece adjacent to Albania, 
but the ancient Roman province of that name included 
the south of Albania. This was later part of the 
Byzantine province of Nicopolis. It is of the district 
formerly ancient Epirus that this account deals. 

On the Albanian side of the frontier is a land virtually 
without roads, for most of the ways to which that name 
is given out of courtesy would be generally reckoned 
as being little more than mere tracks. About fifteen 
miles south of Janina in Grecian Epirus lies a region to 
which I have made three visits in pursuit of archeological 
and botanical interests. A projected fourth came to 
nothing as the result of Italian activities on a certain 
Good Friday in recent memory. 

About Mount Tomarus is so desolate and wild a place 
that even the ubiquitous mule one invariably uses in 
such parts is best left behind. At the mountain’s foot 
is the site of an ancient oracle far older than those of 
Apollo at Delphi and Delos. It was that of Zeus the 
Thunderer, and a peasant working near by told me— 
through his son, who spoke a smattering of crude 
English—that the thunder talked to the mountains, a 
quaint, if distorted survival of the ancient myth. 
Curiously enough, on my return to this country, I 
learned that Dodona, the place of the ruined shrine, 
hears more thunder yearly than elsewhere in Europe. 
The series of eddying echoes as the thunder rolls among 
the mountains is awesome, and I recall the somewhat 
fearsome but magnificent spectacle of two small thunder- 
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storms coming up the valley from opposite points. 
Their meeting certainly merited the use of the adjective 
“ terrific.” Tomarus is an unusual kind of mountain, 
really a sprawling range, with rocky sides riven and 
split by the countless storms of centuries. Dodona 
must have been far more impressive to a suppliant in its 
stark, majestic simplicity than the more popular oracle 
at Delphi. Its dark green grasses are relieved by patches 
of the purple Viola gracilis, a typical Balkan wildling, 
and its contrasting white form. 

It is on these slopes that the Acheron, the Homeric 
River of Hades, rises. Nearly all its short journey to the 
Ionian Sea, except the last few miles, is through deep 
chasms. One had to walk the whole way, for the light 
bridges fashioned out of the branches of local trees 
appeared to my two companions and myself to invite 
certain suicide at any attempt to cross by mule. With 
one exception, the so-called path was the craziest I have 
ever followed. It had a queer habit of sloping towards 
the edge of the precipice, from whose hidden depths 
came the dull rumbling of the ancient River of Death. 
The path being greasily muddy, there were far too many 
involuntary slidings for mental comfort. Usually these 
occurred near places where choice mountain or alpine 
plants were in full flower. Deep purple wahlenbergias, 
aristocratic relatives of the British harebell, mingled 
with a lovely soft blue and white wild flax, while one 
passed clumps of the rare Balkan hellebore, now out of 
bloom, whose flowers of delicate green and deep glowing 
wine-purple stud the mountainside in early spring. 
In the dappled shade cast by loosely habited shrubs 
flourished a delightful colony, a large one, of a pretty 
foxglove, whose spikes of orange-yellow gleamed 
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against a dull background of sombre green shrubs and 
black-brown rock outcrops. 

Half-way towards the sea, and at a distance from the 
river, lies a small one-roomed school with a remarkable 
history. Souli must be one of the remotest educational 
establishments in the world. It stands on a high and 
remote plateau enclosed within a fold of the mountains 
and it was here that a band of Albanian Christians 
defied the Turks for years. How it eventually fell or, 
more correctly, ceased to resist is an epic story that 
would have stirred the ancient poets of Greece into 
fiery verse. The few surviving men, women, and children 
all leaped from a high cliff. The local dwellers about 
this mountain fastness are few, but there is not one that 
will not repeat this century-old tale with real pride. 
I arrived one morning just as the school bell was ringing, 
a symbol of modernity among a land of such ancient 
associations. Only a few children, a mere handful, 
from the stone houses scattered sparsely about this 
mountainous area attend, but the teacher dealt with them 
in precisely the same manner as if the tiny class had been 
a full-sized one in a city school. 

The mountains end beyond Souli, but the last section 
of the path was even worse than the first, although a 
sandy hummock caused a stoppage to admire its carpet 
of grey-green and tiny pink sprays of Asperula grandiflora 
which was so obviously revelling in the hot, dry situation. 
The Styx—somehow its modern name seems out of 
place—emerges on to flat land, ceases its rushing flow, 
and spreads out into an extensive marsh intersected by 
channels. This occurs at a little village called Glyky, 
where Pluto had a temple. Centuries ago, when the 
Dorians inhabited this part of Greece and furnished the 
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best soldiers so wantonly wasted by Pyrrhus, this 
marsh was the great Acherusian Lake. (You cannot 
avoid the aftermath of classic antiquity in this area.) 
Even the dog with the clipped ear that left the sheep it 
was guarding to rush at us, attempting to savage my 
boot, is supposed to be—so local superstition holds— 
a direct descendant of Cerberus itself via the intermediate 
stage of the famous Molossian dogs of antiquity. But 
the old trick, well known to travellers in the wilds, of 
offering the dog the back of one’s hand to sniff instead 
of the palm or raising the hand worked as usual. This 
to the amazement of the shepherd, whose pill-box hat, 
reminiscent of messenger boys, dangled over one ear 
from the exertion of running. His sheepskin cloak hung 
half off his shoulders as he came up. It was a fact, he 
solemnly assured us, that the last stranger had been 
bitten four times, once very deeply, and yet we were 
untouched. Perhaps, and he crossed the fingers of his 
right hand, meanwhile toying with an amulet of some pale 
blue stone hanging from a string round his neck. Then 
he noticed one of my companions wore a small silver 
cross on his watchchain, so he stopped his fingering 
and just grinned. We assured him we did not cast the 
evil eye. The dog had only half of one ear, and so have 
most of those one saw thereabouts, the idea being that 
it enables the animal to hear better. It is not for reason 
of guarding against would-be sheep-stealers, but to deal 
with possible attack by wild animals, for the mountain 
wolves in these parts are exceptionally ferocious, and 
large packs of them range far and wide in harsh winters 
as the uninvited Italian has experienced in southern 
Albania. 
The great marsh of the Acheron is a mass of white 
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and cool green in early summer, with thousands of 
flowering spikes of asphodel. This pretty little flower 
flourishes everywhere in the district, which is supposed 
to be the Homerian “‘ mead of asphodel”’ inhabited by 
the souls of men. The ancient asphodel—it is the 
Asphodelus ramosus of the modern botanist—is the local 
weed. As to the fabled Groves of Persephone, there 
are rows of poplar bordering the road alongside the 
river, and plenty of willows, but one could hardly 
expect an ancient grove to be in existence today, just 
as at Dodona there are none of the great oaks of the 
legendary site. 

The shore where the Acheron enters the Ionian Sea 
is completely desolate; we met no one in a walk of 
twelve miles. To the north lies what I believe to be one 
of the most delightful little sea towns of the entire 
Adriatic coasts. Parga is a place of lovely coves, sandy 
inlets, wooded hills, tiny quays, and a profusion of wild 
flowers from among which I collected a pretty form of 
sub-alpine campanula, with dozens of gleaming violet 
bells, and a tiny thyme resembling a very small bush 
only a few inches in height, with clear purple flowers 
and an aromatic fragrance much loved by bees and small 
blue butterflies. Through the streets of the little town 
beneath the ruin of the Venetian fort on a headland 
British soldiers trod in Napoleonic days and later. With 
difficulty, and to the undisguised amusement of local 
small boys, to whom the matter of clambering over 
ruined stones and up awkward paths was mere play, 
we got into the castle. It was slowly falling into ruin, 
a crumbling monument to the futility of man’s hurried 
efforts as compared with the slow but more certain touch 
of nature and the elements. Inside we found a few old 
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muzzle-loading cannon, mere masses of decaying rust, 
that no one wanted, and wondered who and what had 
carried them so far from Britain and hauled them up the 
steep way. 

Southern Albania, which has a common frontier with 
Greece, is even wilder than the latter country, if that be 
possible. This is the land of the Shkupetar, the “‘ Sons 
of the Eagle.” There have been far too many references 
to blood-feuds whenever the name of Albania has 
chanced to be mentioned. I talked upon this subject with 
a prominent resident of Argyrocastro. Years ago, the 
blood-feud did reign supreme in many—but not all— 
parts of Albania, and it is undoubtedly true that whole 
families were exterminated. Some peculiar aspects were 
described tome. All women, with one curious exception, 
were quite safe, not out of any “ mistaken” sense of 
chivalry but because their killing was considered to be 
worthless. The exception was that of a woman who, for 
the purposes of carrying on the tribal feud, elected to 
become a man. It was usually the eldest surviving 
daughter who thus announced her intention. She 
dressed in male attire —never returning to female dress— 
took a gun, was given a seat among the male members of 
her tribe, and for the rest of her life was regarded asaman. 

I failed to acquire more than the merest smattering 
of the Albanian tongue, which is certainly not Greek, 
although the latter is freely spoken, and with its use we 
never had the slightest difficulty in making ourselves 
understood. The native language is said to be one of 
the oldest in Europe, having altered little from the 
original Illyrian, the speech of the Macedonians ruled 
over by Alexander the Great. The corner formed where 
the frontiers of Albania, Greece, and Yugo-Slavia meet 
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is of particular significance to those interested in Alexander 
of Macedon, for it was in this region that Perdikkas, 
an early ancestor of the would-be world conqueror, was 
born. Perdikkas claimed descent from Herakles, the 
son of Zeus—Alexander himself was satisfied with 
nothing less than Zeus-Ammon for a parent—and just 
across the frontier lies the ancient city of Herakleia, 
known to a more modern era as Serbian Monastir. 
From Koritza, a small town, through the mountains of 
western Thessaly runs a road, a stone-strewn way, along 
which Albanian refugees fled before the Italian. It winds 
across the frontier to Florina, little more than a sprawling 
collection of buildings dignified by the name of town. 
The mountains fill nearly the entire area of southern 
Albania; the coastal plain proper does not begin until 
Valona is reached. There are one or two distinct types 
of dwellings in the mountains. Some perch on the top 
and cling to the sides of steep hills, and are made almost 
wholly of wood taken from the local forests. I saw 
much of this being cut for use in new houses. These 
have a ramshackle appearance when finished, as judged 
by ordinary housing standards in this country. They 
are almost devoid of elementary comfort, but this is a 
land where domestic comfort receives scant consideration. 
In fact, it simply does not exist. Most of the small 
houses on the hills and mountain spurs seem to have 
been designed for overlooking every possible way of 
approach. This is especially obvious in the stone-built 
houses, many of which are constructed in the style of 
blockhouses, as indeed they have been so used in the 
conflict now raging in this wild land so little removed 
from nature at its most elemental. The narrow windows, 
scarcely more than wide slits of the loophole type, are 
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set high up to ensure safety to the dwellers within. 
The memory of possible shots fired through openings near 
ground level dies hard. Often the houses are built on 
the top of a rocky outcrop with sheer sides, the entrance 
being obtained by the use of ladders. I saw many such 
homes, not much removed from stone cottages, including 
one whose rock foundation was studded with clumps of 
the brilliant rose-mauve Viola bosniaca in such rude 
health as would have excited the envy of any alpine 
gardener. An Albanian returned from the U.S.A.—he 
had been a motor mechanic and, according to local 
standards, was a wealthy man—had built himself a home 
in the style of a bungalow. The older inhabitants 
regarded him as inviting certain and unpleasant trouble, 
but I noticed on my last visit there were several other 
crude copies of this modern dwelling in the process of 
construction. 

It is a fact that until comparatively recently many old 
hillmen and dwellers in the hinterland of southern 
Albania had little or no idea as to what lay ten miles from 
their mountain fastnesses and the poor lands which they 
and their womenfolk till to yield the scanty crops of grain 
that furnishes their principal mode of sustenance. 
This is not so difficult of understanding when one 
considers the land is a giant landscape of mountains and 
deep valleys. These heights have steep sides, and the 
valleys are self-contained and roadless. If you have to 
climb a five-thousand foot peak, and pass down the 
other side into another valley to pay a call, and to return 
in like manner, it is not surprising that visiting was not 
exactly popular. Albania is the only country in Europe 
without a railway system. 

I have painful memories of riding on a kind of ox-cart 
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used among the hills, and drawn by the oxen that most of 
the peasants work upon the land. There is nothing 
elsewhere like these creaking carts, really a kind of crude 
trolley with massive timbers. They have very large 
wheels and have no boarded base, being usually a 
heavy framework into which at intervals are inserted 
tall, pointed wooden spikes. On these are impaled the 
bundles of hay gathered in the upland meadows. The 
mountain peasants persist in using the primitive methods 
of cultivation practised for generations. It is in the 
sphere of agricultural development that any future 
government will have to take action, for Albania is a 
land of potential wealth, where grain and fruits grow in 
abundance wherever modern methods of agriculture 
have been employed. 

Like most people, the Albanians—I write of the 
tribes prior to the Good Friday invasion by Italy—do 
not take to personal taxation without some grumbling. 
One old man, a true son of the hills, kept a rifle handy 
while he talked with me as he sat against a rocky crag, 
an eyrie whose outlook covered the entire country, 
although the need for a weapon in self-defence is a thing 
of the past. He spoke of the “ good old days ”’ when the 
last effete sultans ruled in Turkey. There was not much 
pressure to pay taxes, and, besides, the toughest and most 
daring of the young mountaineers were recruited for the 
Imperial Guard at Stamboul. The young men of today 
do not agree. They prefer to stay at home, where they 
try to improve their parents’ farm. The term ‘‘ farm” 
is a courtesy one, for there is nothing in the mountain 
country to match the farms and crofts such as are to be 
found elsewhere in Europe. Some emigrate—it has, 
of course, been impossible since the war began—to the 
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U.S.A. whence they send periodical remittances home ; 
the family ties are very close. On their return they 
do not, as a rule, take kindly to the comfortless homes 
and toil with its poor results. The women work equally 
hard as any man, notably when the grain is threshed out 
by the flail and winnowed by the ancient fashion of just 
tossing it into the air. These returned emigrants generally 
set about improving the home despite protests by the 
older folk. The Albanian of the mountains does not 
readily accept service or employment with others. The 
idea of a daughter working in the home of a stranger 
impresses them as verging on the disgraceful. Also, 
the daughters help to take some of the harder tasks 
from the older people, and casual hired labour is a 
luxury the Albanian mountaineer cannot afford. This 
attitude will, naturally, alter with an increase in the 
prosperity of his country, and development in its 
internal and external trade. 

At the moment Albania is a battleground, but that 
phase will pass and, once again, its lovely savage scenery 
will welcome the visitor. Some of the mountains have 
never been climbed by other than the wandering herds- 
man and his scanty flock. I have many memories of 
this undeveloped backwater of Europe, its fast-flowing 
mountain streams well stocked with fish, notably trout : 
the wild wolves and boars in the dense forests; the 
rocketing game—particularly the snipe and woodcock— 
of the marshes. But, most of all, I remember the sturdy 
- self-reliant men and women of the Albanian mountains, 
who toil hard and say little, but who never failed to 
offer the best hospitality their scant stores could provide, 
vehemently refusing any return for what they could ill 
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POETRY 


Om Wi Hee DAVIES 


HAPPY SINGER, THEY will lose you. You did not hold 
The stone of the wise, but had the kneader’s touch 
Where you adorned you falsified, yet the world 

You knew by touch, poverty made you rich ; 

Earth’s bare colours, the wrinkled stone of the peach 
The gap of sky and the form that filled that gap, 
The pain of birth, joy of the born you could reach 
And grip; your idleness danced in the rising sap. 


You were like innocent Blake, love’s child and friend 
Shut in by death, who returned in a shouting wind 
To praise the colours of heaven, to drop like a jay 
On the lucky branch, to follow miraculous roads ; 
Snow, light, branches and birds, all you could weigh 
In the hand that a camp-fire warmed: you knew 


all loads. 


But now that all roads run into your hand, I think 

They will love you for what you painted, popular 
verse. 

No poet will have so many trespassers 

And elude so many, for even as they touch, you sink 

Through the shadow of a tree to the shadow of 
the shadow, this dust 

Counterfeited in light: the lips of the Bust. 


VERNON WATKINS 


POETRY 


LOURISA 


Mediterranean, April, 1940. 


TO-DAY WAS OLIVES, 
the silver and the dark, 
we left the colour for the sky 
and thought of blue ; 
sometimes the jasmine fell on a stark edge 
of rock and earth, 
there was a ledge 
trimmed with a dozen lettuces 
and a dry path; 
it was a time to send memory sleeping in the sun. 
I should like to say something— 
only I have no words of a thousand shades 
such as dawn has, to tabulate the hills. 


England, November, 1940. 


I am not come from Vaud to find 
bare branches and willow rind, 
even the berries, 

Arden-red though they may be, 
have no near identity. 


You say it is duck-sleepy 

and gsomcuiets: x. 

is this an answer to my coming back ? 

I have no mooring ring 

and feel the sea 

furrowing the flat plain till it rises ; 

there were medieval stories 

blowing an island to a lonely west 

of smoky waves and shell transparencies. 
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The cows, the saplings, are alike 
tawny cold at twitterlight 

the last leaves flaunt above their ears 
tassels over Border spears. 


There is no “ why I came”’ 

to such deep silence 

and familiar strangeness ; 

only if I might speak 

I could explain 

it was a sharing of the secret way 

Marlin preferred 

to the audacious voyage of the air, 

yes, to command of all his flying words ; 
though it be over, over... 

the wish that was so high I saw it blurred, 
was steadily there that month that was a day. 


BRYHER 


BY THE LAKE 


IN THE FLORID part of minds, or on the card 

A friend leaves saying ‘‘ Get well soon,” that lake 

Is painted; there faultless swans move in their weird 
Processionals, unswerving under bridge 

And willow, tracking silence like a wake; 

Yet we, alive and smiling, could explore 

Those water-colour houses on its edge, 

Walk, effortless, through every paper door. 


Here, in the trailing distance of a week, 
I know that landscape differently. Not swans, 
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Not houses from a brush beguiled our walk 

Since, that day, oil was drilled and planes were downed, 
And I along those green undoubted lawns 

Might say your name with love, but lost the sound. 


JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


ToS Cin Gt) hae: 


I WALK AND cinder bats riddle my cloak 
I walk to Cwmcelyn ask prophets the way. 


There is no way they cried crouched on the hoarstone rock 


And the Dogs of Annwn roared louder than of late. 


Red fever will fall with the maytide blossom 
Fever as red as your cloak. Woe to all men. 
Food-ties will mellow in the bromide season 


Then willowed peace may be bought. 


But what of my love I cried 
As a curlew stabbed the sand. 


And we cut for the answer. They said 
He would come not as he said he would come 
But later with sailing-ice, war glass and lame. 
Grieve not it is better so. 


I left the Bay wing-felled and bogged 
Kicked the shale despondent and green 


Heard Rosie say lace-curtained in clogs 
I’ve put a Yule log on your grate. 
LYNETTE ROBERTS 


MEDICAL POST 
By L. STEWART BOYD 


“TI want TO tell you,” says Albert, “ about a headache 
I got once.” It is very hot in the Post, the atmosphere 
reminds you of tube trains in the rush hours, and beads 
of sweat glisten on Albert’s upper lip. He is a wiry lad 
with a battered face, an Eastside boxing champion, but 
he has the smile of a dark seraph sitting on a painted 
cloud. 

“ Listen,” says Albert, smiling holily. “‘ Yuh shouldn’t 
trust us folk round here, we is bloody rogues, anybody 
will tell yuh.” 

He picks up my gloves, I have just come in from the 
riverside where the guns are grunting irritably, and he 
holds up the gloves before my eyes. Suddenly, while I 
am looking at them, they are not there any more. 

“TI coulda snitched them,” says Albert, producing 
them like a conjurer from his pocket, “ Terrible, says 
yuh, Ah, but listen. The way some blokes look at it 
is this here way. I aint got no gloves, they would say, 
so why shouldn’t I have yours.” 

“Yes. About this headache you got?’”’ I say. 

“Oh, that,” he says. The Post is crowded with men, 
mostly wardens, and they are all talking at once. On 
the other side of the partition a priest is standing on a 
soap box, praying in a clear, tired voice. He is praying 
to the Virgin Mary, his voice rises over the partition, 
above the waves of talk, and drops like cold water in 
the hot room. Hail, Mary, Mother of God. Mrs. Radek 
is brewing tea in a saucepan and distributing it in tin 
mugs. Mrs. Radek is an aggressive lady who attached 
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herself to the Post one night, and ever since she has 
brewed tea for us, nobody knows why. 

She does not like Albert much, because he is an 
Anarchist ; or maybe it is the short fat man, Eddie they 
call him, who is the Post anarchist. I have forgotten, 
in the atmosphere of the room my thoughts stick 
together like bits of wet wool. 

Mrs. Radek does not like anarchists, but she stands 
rather in awe of Andy and his Oxford accent. Andy is a 
conscientious objector, he believes it is wrong to kill 
your fellow men, so they sent him down to our Post. 
Now he is taking a man’s temperature with our only 
thermometer, and it is a dud, it stopped registering weeks 
ago. He takes it out of the man’s mouth, looks at it, 
puts it back, takes it out again; and the mercury has 
not moved. “I’m sorry,” he says to the man. “ Accord- 
ing to this, you are definitely dead.” 

Hail, Mary, Mother of God. The priest’s voice is 
passionless ; and in the pauses the guns bark like dogs 
chained in the dark. I take my tin hat and go out, past 
the priest, up the stair, and a cold black sea of air hits 
me in the face. Right and left the tall slum tenements 
rise, black cliffs against a reddened sky. There is a 
sound of airplane engines somewhere above the tene- 
ments, a leisurely beat, hovering, it minds me of the 
hawks hovering over Sgurr nan Gillean and the dark 
hills at home. This is not real, I think, stupid with sleep, 
this is no more than a dream. 

“Where are yuh?” says Albert behind me. 

“T’m going up the road,” I say. 

“ Take holda my coat then,”’ says he, “I was gonna 
tell yuh about that headache I got.” 

We start walking up the road, round by the Spotted 
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Dog at the corner, heading for the next Post. When we 
get there we shall drink more tea, I think, and somebody 
will remark that we are copping it to-night, and 
somebody else will say, ar. But the next Post is a couple 
of streets away, and Albert walks slowly, light on his 
feet, as if he were in the boxing ring. Albert begins the 
story about his headache but before he gets well started 
we lie down suddenly side by side on the roadway and 
listen to a gentle shivering of glass as windows shatter 
and fall along the street. 

‘“‘ That was a bomb,” I say fatuously, rising, shaking 
myself. My muscles are become limp like string. 

“Yas,” says Albert. “ Well, it never hit us. Well, 
listen.” 

The story goes on, it is long and involved, but by the 
time we reach the Post and turn back I know that 
Albert’s headache happened one morning after he had 
been to a party ; and it worried him at the time, because 
he had been to lots of parties and he had never had a 
headache before. 

“‘ Mixing the drinks, we was. Well, that’s nothing.” 
Albert says. ‘ But the boys take it out of me, yuh know 
what some of them dockers is like, they take a rise out 
of yuh. Yuh can’t take it, they says. Proper upset 
I got, me thinking I couldn’t hold one or two drinks. 
Well, can yuh beat this ?”’ 

Albert stops in the roadway on the edge of a hole, and 
we see that the Spotted Dog is no more. Abruptly he 
leaves me, his story unfinished. A machine gun is 
stammering viciously beyond the roofs, and Albert goes 
crunching over glass and shattered stones, calling to a 
dim shadow on the pavement edge, “ Hey, Jack, was 


anybody in the pub?” 
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The Post is quiet, the wardens have all gone. Only 
Mrs. Radek remains, she is stretched out on a mattress, 
but she is not asleep. She rises, her straw-coloured hair 
in curlers. 

“I kep yer tea hot, there’s it boiling on the stove this 
last hour,” she says. ‘‘ Gaw, the time yuh been. And 
bombs dropping. I don’t ’old with them bombs. Git 
ta hell aht of it, I said to them wardens, ’n they goes 
aht to look fer yuh. Gahn, git ahtside that tea.”’ 

I sit and drink, falling asleep over the tea. The 
atmosphere is no longer dry and hot, but moist with 
the vapour of much breathing. The ceiling glistens with 
moisture, water drops in great brown gobs everywhere, 
on my head, face, and into my tea. It drips on Andy 
who has covered himself with a blanket. 

“ Are you all right, Andy ?”’ Task. 

He mumbles that he is testing the well-known theory 
about constant dripping wearing away a stone, and all 
he needs is a stone. Mrs. Radek does not understand 
Andy’s humour, like him it belongs to another world, 
but she laughs all the same because Andy, being a “ toff”’ 
must always seem supremely funny to her. 

“By the way,” he says, “a lady looked in while 
you were out.” 

‘* Rushed in, she did, if you arsks me,” Mrs. Radek 
cuts in darkly. 

‘** Ah, h’m. As Mrs. Radek puts it, she rushed in. 
Yes. She stated that she was dying, and required a doctor 
immediately. I took her name and address .. .” 

“Her. Yuh didn’t need,” says Mrs. Radek, surging 
forward, brushing Andy’s tale aside. ‘I knows her. 
There aint a lot of folk I don’t know hereabouts. 
Mrs. Jones, that’s her, she’s married to a cousin of my 
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’usbind. I know all abaht yuh, I says to her. Wind in 
the stumick, that’s your trouble, I says. Yuh’ve had it 
fer years ’n years and yuh never died of it yet, I says. 
Yuh orter be ashamed, I says, rushing in on folk that 
way, yuh mighta give the gent quite a turn. And, I says, 
all yuh want is a drop of peppermint, that’s what I says.” 

“M’yes.” The small voice comes from Andy’s 
corner, “‘ Quite. So I gave the lady a—er—drop of 
peppermint. Yes.” 

By midnight Mrs. Radek is sleeping, even one terrific 
wump that shakes the Post does not wake her ; she has 
to go to her work in the morning. After the crash and 
the clatter of falling bricks there is a washed-out silence, 
into it only the steady drip of water breaks, a small 
irritating sound that shatters thought. Into the silence, 
too, walking lightly like a cat and smiling, Albert comes. 
He steps over the sleepers on the wet floor. 

‘* The all clear’s gone,” he says, “ and it’s a fine night. 
Maybe yuh would like a breatha fresh air.”’ 

All I would like is to sleep, but Albert has other ideas, 
he has not misjudged the quality of the night. Now the 
sky is no longer a black lid, it is a vast and frightening 
arc where the moon hides, sidling behind torn clouds. 
The night runs in a dark river between the dockside 
lanes, and the lanes are dead, the little houses stand door- 
less, without windows, their insides open to the moon. 
But the little houses are divested of all significance by the 
impassive moon, and war becomes a queer phenomenon, 
something for psychologists, not soldiers, to deal with. 

“Was there anyone under the pub?” I ask. 

Albert shakes his head. ‘‘ No, but there aint no more 
pub. Talking abaht pubs,” he says, “I was telling yuh 
abaht the headache I got morning after I was at er 
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pahrty. Coo lummee, I says, I aint half got a head. I was 
working dahn at er docks at er time. Well, one bloke 
starts larfing. Don’t yuh remember wot ’appened larst 
night, says he. No, says I, 1 don’t. Blimey, says he, 
don’t yuh remember them four blokes down from 
Bermondsey, they was kicking yuh over the head with 
their boots? Thanks, mate, I says to him. Settled my 
mind, that did. There was me thinking I couldn’t hold a 
drink or two, and them mates of mine larfing their ’eads 
off at me all the time.” 


THE CRATER 
By CRICHTON PORTEOUS 


“Scatrer IT? I should think not,” said William. 
“ There’s four hundred quid’s worth, an’ ’'m not one 
as leaves things about. You know that.” 

“That’s just it. Four hundred quid’s worth... it’s 
a lot if we lost it all in a night.” 

dap fee 2 

“One never knows,” persisted Tim. 

“T know this,” said the farmer, “if you want a 
machine to last an’ work well, you’ve got to look after it. 
I’ve always kept up to that, an’ I always shall. Isn’t Bill 
waiting >” 

Tim seemed about to speak again, then turned towards 
the midden where Bill was loading the blue cart. The 
farmer stayed staring into the grey shadow of the lean-to 
which had a side and end of tarred railway sleepers. In 
1936 it had cost £32, but it had been worth it, yes, well 
worth it, he thought, his glance picking out the binder, 
the side-delivery rake, manure spreader, the corn-drill, 
the potato setter, all packed in so cleverly that it looked 
as if they were entangled and could never be got out 
again. His satisfaction was disturbed by the sound from 
the town five miles westward of sirens. Instinctively he 
stared up, but all that the sky showed was a film of 
cloud, like cotton fleece he had once watched being 
combed off the drum of a carding machine, and, a little 
distance to the right of the peak of the wheat-filled 
barn, the flickering silhouette of a kestrel. He spat into 
the water butt at the corner and went off to feed the pigs. 

With dusk came fitful wind. William wondered 
whether to bring the heifers in, but it was warm enough. 
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On his final round of the buildings he heard the tanging 
flap of loose corrugated iron. It was on the implement 
shed. In ordinary times he would have gone at once 
with a storm-lamp and have fastened it down, but now 
with the lighting restrictions . . . He trudged back to the 
house disgruntled and uneasy. He had been asleep more 
than four hours when the distant sirens went again, the 
wailing being muted, then emphasized, by the wind that 
had strengthened. After the wailing William lay for 
three minutes undetermined, listening acutely. Hail 
threshed the window. He threw the clothes back and 
reached over the chair for matches, but his hand stopped 
half-way. Out of the distance grew a thrumming hum 
that might have been a threshing machine. But he had 
heard the sound before and hated it. Only it had always 
passed over and died away and left them safe there on 
the marsh. A heavy thud quivered the window. Ina 
moment he was off the bed, standing crouched like a 
boxer. The thrumming increased, seeming to dominate 
wind and dark, till the night was full of it. William 
felt for his breeches and had his left leg half-way through 
when a thud shook the whole house as if the foundation 
had moved. He stopped, expectant of anything, but the 
thrumming went on, uninterrupted, as though nothing 
had happened... on and on, till there could be no 
doubt, . . . it was receding. 

William feverishly finished dressing. Where had it 
dropped ? What damage had it done? No time to put 
a coat on. Why the devil had Tim got married and gone 
to live away ? 

Immediately outside the door blackness was complete, 
as though he were facing an ebony wall. The rain was 
cold and heavy, more a fall of splashes than of drops. 

E 
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But he ignored both dark and wetness, going forward 
with the experience of a lifetime. By the time he got into 
the Barn Field the night had yielded a bit, though here 
the wind was rougher, the ground a squelch. He slipped 
and floundered, hurrying and panting, for now he could 
hear the heifers bawling from where the thud had 
seemed to come. How many were dead ? What should 
he do with any that were in agony? He ought to have 
brought a... The thought was never completed 
because he blundered into the hawthorn hedge. It was 
as strong and bitter as barbed wire. Nevertheless as he 
did not know whether the gate was to right or left, he 
could not waste time to find it. The heifers sounded to 
be bawling more frantically. His jacket ripped, but he 
was through. 

Now he was among kail and the thick stalks tripped 
him and the leaves soaked him as if he were wading up 
a seaweedy shore. He panted and cursed and there 
seemed to be twice as much kail as he had sown. But at 
last he was through that also, and luckily he came to 
where a gap in the hedge had been fenced and it was 
easy to get over. He could hear some of the heifers 
careering and he went on through the gusty dark expect- 
ing at every step to stumble on a body, or into a crater. 
But there was nothing ; only the bawling and restlessness 
of the young things. It was his boundary field on that 
side and he went over every part, but it was intact; and 
the cattle, so far as he could discover, were unhurt, 
only scared to silliness. So it had dropped beyond, 
thank God. He found his way home through the gates 
along the cart-track. 

As soon as dawn began to open he went out again. 
All the little leaves had been stripped off the kail, as if 
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by robbers. The heifers were still restlessly moving 
about and had no time to eat, but they were all there. 
He went on, and in the next field, O’Sullivan’s, was the 
crater, fifteen feet across and eight feet deep, with a 
yard-high lip all round as an incredible child might have 
thrown it at play. William stared at the clay lumps 
scattered all about, and after that stared into the crater 
for nearly ten minutes. Then he turned and walked 
quickly towards the house. Tim met him. 

“Soon as milkin’s done, we’ll have them implements 
out,” said William. ‘“‘ We'll paint *em with oil an’ 
scatter them. A bit o’ weather’ll do ’em less harm than 
one of them men.” 

Tim thought of saying “I told you”’, but he con- 
tented himself with a grin. 


FIRE MASK 
(Verse Reportage *) 


Whittington nears the City. 


I breathe ashes, 
aftermath of a man. 

What washes 
flakes from such skeleton rain ? 


Triumphal entry 
City, scorched, thrusts a torch, 
replacing the rose, 
to your nose. 

Who goes 
here, finds no lavender near. 
A poor pomander, Paul’s, 
to much, alas, 
too much 
as grass. 


The street cries to Whittington. 
Will you try my sweet London, sir ? 
Here’s a nosegay worth distilling. 
Smell it once, you smell it twice, 
it will not leave you in a trice. 
Won't you dry my sweating London, sir ? 
Cities charred are very chilling. 


Richard (of Whittington) hears. 


Were I to sigh now, it were to be sick. 
Such death plied now with the quick. 
Limed so the air, sieving brick. 


1 Programme Notes at end. 
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I breathe ashes, 
aftermath of a man. 
What washes 
flakes from such skeleton rain ? 
To what soil can my soul 
sink, charnel-choked with this smell, 
to be cast, 
thorough breathing 
devilled bone, 
into bell ? 


Bowed Bells. 
Follow clang 


until you bring 

these ashes re-assembled. 
’ Plain in vain 

until again 

brick thick 

from brain’s 
uncrumbled. 

Ring still, 

ill 


Whittington watches Fleet flames. 
All that goes 
up, must come down. 
Pitter-patter, the rows 
of City rose, 
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fell—terrible hell 


of fire-fossilized tears. 


Imponderable biers 

are each breath, 

bearing bodies so winnowed, 
sharing an airing 

with stairing and book, 

in what had been a nook, 
were its corners still caring, 
not flaring. 


Whittington turns. 
Head, 
flame your fill. 


Ill, 

still 

I tread 
Ludgate Hill. 


He turns to his cat for comfort. 
Cat, 
how answer that—flat ? 
and this, 
hissing, 
sprawling, 
fallen ? 
Familiar, what calling 
is this ° 

The cat, belled, clangs. 
The bell 
I must be 
hammers hell 
out of me, 
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striking notes 

from the motes 

that were ash, 

as they dash into spark 
on the eyes 

of my misery’s 


dark,— 


Whittington takes it up. 
waking 
an echo in me, 
who live in 
Eckington free. 


City chimes. 
Won't you buy a bit of London, sir ? 
Twenty firings for one penny. 


Bowed bells. 
Whittington, weak Whittington, 
turn again to London. 
Leave undone tu-witting—run, 
learn from burning London. 


Whittington looks. 


The streets are not gold, 
they are holed. 

The pavements are gapped. 
There’s escaped 

a shuffle, a swim, 

thick, muffled, dim,— 
cat-shape on your back, 
holy, Whittington. 
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He meets the night. 
Compline comes. 
Angelically fall 
flakes that were flesh. 
Air’s sacred scum 
of impalpitant pall, 
no longer breathed, 
is buckled, 
chain-mail on chest— 
I am sheathed, 
shackled, 
dressed, 
in skin-cinders. 


Soft settles this mist 

that was beams, metals, aloft. 

The City, in tryst 

with its Caroline past, 

necromantically swills 

from the fire-sifted crowd 

(that’s invisible now), 

indivisible atoms ; 

book, crook or spook, 

journalist, Jaggard ; 

Defoe having showers, 

in the pillory, of flowers ; 

Duke Humphrey, accoster 

or some old Paternoster 

roué, cowed 

from the rafter 

he’d fastened on, 
death-watch beetle, 
sly beadle, slow pest, 
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at rest 
after 


the Plague. 


See, they sink. 
Vesper’s a shroud. 
They shrink 

as air closes: 
these ash-roses 
compress 

from vague ess- 
ence to out- 

line 

of men. 


The Cat speaks. 
What 
was, daytime, 
hot 
as haytime 
in hell, 
is no more nostril-feather. 
The fumes fly together— 
not your head, but your hand 
hinders 
the dead 
(cinders) 


falling. 


Whittington sees. 
Caterwauling ! 


Where 
there’s no wall that stands but shifts, 
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look—from brick a body drifts. 

Slides, divides, 

alms-bridling, weaving 

silent sorrow, gait ground-grieving. 
Gone. 

Wander on. 


The Cat knows. 
Air is grounded. 
This is night. 
Your Wit is surrounded 


by’t. 


Ghosts of London. 
To and fro press, 
scuttle, shuffle— 
duress 
of eternal shade-shuttling. 


Whittington begins to reply. 
Walk. 
In the dark, 
let my cat-eyes talk. 
See ahead, Whittington. 


The ghosts importune. 
Won't you sigh for sweet London, sir ? 
We have many 


broken chairs to mend. 


The Cat knows, and Whittington begins to know. Duet. 
Tail-tally your tread 
to those who’re ahead. 
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Mind, 
there is someone behind. 
—I see nothing— 
I felt— 
what bristles your pelt >— 
why grizzle, when blind ? 


Whittington, solo. 
Why 
do real passers walk by, 
and straight through ? 


Is this new ? 


The Cat uncurls from shoulder preparatory to finding its 

feet. 

They are old, Whittington. 

Old as you ; 

rolled like you, 

restlessly, 

these impressed by 

fire— 

hollow men, 

swallowed 

when Paul’s had no spire. 


Whittington considers the past. 
So long ago ! 


The Cat continuing. 
Not so long ago 
that you don’t know 
in your bones 
how it feels 
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when stones fall 
into salamandering 
coals. 


Whittington leap-frogs from the cat. 
These souls, 
centuries-furled, 
now let loose, 


now wet, 
lost, 
found wintry Pentecost 
as tongues of flame 
flicked fire again. 
Many wit-sons 
mistaking the token, 
were woken 
to-day 
to breath-choking 
death. 


The Cat purrs. 
Whittington, sick Whittington, 
you burn in vain in London. 
Learn again, but turn again. 
Go, Whittington. Go grow. 


II 
Transformation to dawn. 
Dawn steals the palette from the bombs, to brush 
th’original sky with its legitimate flush. 
And here in market met, swb fusc but floral, 
our Covent gardeners answer the clouds’ coral, 
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azure and amethyst with rainbow moral ; 

here all that’s lurid is the rose or pink, 

ballooning light for ever on the brink 

of yellow never purple, nor of purple, red ; 

here hyacinths are Huzzas; though hollow in the head, 
haply they nod to us (should be in bed). 

While lilies lift their groomed and gauntlet hands, 
Azaleas peer, and lilacs loose their strands 

on eyes surrendering to the sweets of light— 

this, after night, is morning ! 


Demon enters, trap, left. “* Mourning” echoes Night, 
“ Will you cry for sweet London, sir ? 
Plenty families sans a shilling. 
Burn’ em once or bomb’em twice, 
their virtue grips you like a vice. 
Will you die for our sweet London, sir ? 
You'll find the rest are very willing. 


Whittington, in Covent Garden at dawn, faces Gehenna in 

garbage. 

Turn from the flowers 

that give power 

to the fires 

burning learning. 

Still they churn, 

shuffle and slip ; 

dark is the drip 

of life on the heart 

as it turns into bone. 


Dissolving scene. 
The ghosts gone, 
a new host’s at work— 
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to what night have those gone, 
now night has withdrawn ?— 
Whence do these come, 
who treadle and thrum, 
with such lead-winging hum, 
through the murk (they are scorning) 


of morning ? 


St. Dunstan’s in the East. 
From homes left 
at Six. 
Next seen, 
may be 
bricks. 


St. Dunstan's in the West. 
These are the living. 
Unseen, but sounding, 
pounding, 
between the cinder-track air 
and the pavements they tread, 


Whittington kneels in himself. 
like the knell 
of the bell 
in my head. 


He refuses the challenge and fights. 
These are not the dead. 
These are life coming back. 
bare, brave, in black 
dutiful. 
Beautiful >—no. These are people, 
reduced 
to the life of a ghost. 
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He wrestles. 
Shuffle, drum, tread— 
Can life be so dead ? 
So heavy, so humped ? 
Dead are at least dumped— 
cinder-side-tracked— 
these stream, storm 
in spawn of a dream 
neither theirs, yours nor mine. 


He calls. 


Climb, Cat, entwine 
Egyptian completeness 

with tail curled on feet. 
Lighten 

what’s fright, in- 

complete. 

Answer, 

prancer, with prophecy neat. 


The Cat comments. 
This is the best 
we have reached, to attest 
twenty 
cent- 
uries’ goal : 


lives 

that are gyves 
for the soul 

to survive 

(no, not whole) 
fire-forests 
as—coal. 
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Sir Richard rises. 
No best is this ! 
Though minds miss 
much in our age, 
heritage 
never was, never is, 
theft of habits. This is 
famine. Which rabbits 
presage. This 
is what the self-loving rabbits have left. 


They ‘ take’ 

who daren’t break. 

Minted now, we must make 
what the bells 

shake awake. 


Triple-bob of Cat, dirge and self-mocking jester. 
Leave behind 
mina’s peace, 
resigned, 
to purpose, 
surplus-sifted. 
Fare anew, 
daring to do 
(nor die) what you 
have sight of, 


fright-of lifted. 


Whittington picks up his bundle. 
We return 
where we earn. 

_ We cease 
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to flee work, 
facing murk. 


Distant bells are heard. 
Cat, lend me your boots. 
High-gaited hills I must clamber, 
or sink else as ember for ever 
among those who are wise, as it suits 
them to choose, 
being brave 
as they lose 
what they have not 
to save. 


The bells curl clamorous bell-ropes, purring. 
Be clever, 
Cat of my consciousness, show 
me the way to know home. 
That place 
we make end 
of each journey we take. 


ae; 

unfurl a mat 
welcome to magic. 
Be your tale tragic, 
yet act, 

Cat, 

cat-act. 


He returns, his eyes chiming as they swing, for the first 
time in unison. 
In my eyes, the streets of London, sir, 
"Scribe a circle safe from ending. 
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They go far, as any star. 
Though you wander, where you are 
sainted streets of stretchered London, sir, 


are the ditch each deed’s defending. 


The Cat turns back, now that Whittington is looking ahead. 
Whittington, rich Whittington, 
thrice night-mared in London. 
harden heart for a hard part ; 
back ; act; leave none 
undone. 
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PROGRAMME NOTES 
The story of Dick Whittington has formed the basis of innumerable 


pantomimes. I have here used it as a masque, a style of entertainment 
much favoured at the time of the first Great Fire of London. My 
reason for doing so is that the medieval merchant, who became thrice 
Lord Mayor, took his name from a village only a few miles from 
that in which the office now is. The temptation to think of him as 
Dick Eckington amused me and will not, I hope, offend others—R.H.) 


Caroline Past, i.e., the Great Fire. 


Jaggard, Shakespeare’s publisher, had offices in the Strand, near 
Temple Bar. The author began his Fleet Street days in an 
Elizabethan building a few doors away. 

Defoe, when pilloried at Temple Bar, was pelted with flowers by 
his admirers, instead of with rotten vegetables. Times have 
changed. 

Duke Humphrey. “ To dine with Duke Humphrey” was to repair 
to St. Paul’s, there to attempt to cozen a meal from some of the 
many conies who used the aisles as a corso. 

Egyptian completeness. One of the reasons why the cat was venerated 


by the Egyptians was that, when curled up, it formed a perfect 
O, the mystic sign of life. 
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THE ADVANCE OF THE FUNGI. E. C. Larcer. 
Cape. 18s. net. 


THIS BOOK SHOULD be read by everyone who is interested 
in the profound effects of parasitic organisms on human 
civilization all over the world. It is, like all books 
issued by Jonathan Cape, beautifully produced. There 
are six plates and fifty-eight line drawings in the text, 
many of which are original, the others having been 
copied by the author, with the aid of photographs, from 
illustrations in the works of investigators who have 
done so much to improve our knowledge of these fungal 
pests. They indicate the remarkably high standard of 
draughtsmanship attained by biologists, who usually 
have to illustrate their own work. In the past, before 
printing and reproduction of drawings became so facile 
and cheap, many biologists etched or lithographed their 
own plates and nowadays many are experts in drawing 
for illustration. An interesting book could be written 
upon this theme. 

Another useful feature of the book is its bibliography 
of “‘ some five hundred of the principal scientific papers, 
books, and other writings’? about the fungi. The 
chronological arrangement of these has its interest, but 
many research workers will prefer an arrangement by 
authors in alphabetical order. 

The book itself is written in a vivid style which grips 
the reader’s interest from the first page; but it has, on 
many pages, an unexpected flavour of ironic comment 
on the muddles and delays of Governments, the pig- 
headedness of some men of science, the indifference of 
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some politicians to social misery and injustice, and 
kindred matters. The author’s sympathies are always 
with the protagonists of the truth and perhaps he intends 
these interludes to emphasize by contrast the disinterested 
efforts of the investigators whose work he describes. 
At any rate, they do this; and they demonstrate very 
clearly that it is impossible to separate science from 
economics, politics, human emotion and fault. 

The book tells the story of one aspect of applied 
science, of work done for the benefit of mankind by an 
army of quiet and unsung men of several nationalities, 
many of them busily at work to-day, whose names are 
recorded here with their dreams, failures, and devotions 
to the truth. The first pages tell us about the work of the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, who anticipated, in the author’s 
opinion, by nearly a quarter of a century, the germ theory 
of disease established by Pasteur, to whose labours a 
later chapter is devoted. Berkeley published his results 
in Ihe Gardener's Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette 
of 1845 and 1846, a fact which reminds us that it is not 
always the leading scientific journals which are able to 
publish great discoveries. The same journal, in 1845, 
had announced the outbreak of the potato murrain and its 
devastating effects. The winter loomed ahead with the pro- 
spect of a potato famine in Europe and especially darkly 
it loomed in the hearts of the Irish labourers, whose 
shocking conditions of life at that time are vividly 
described. Berkeley held to his hypothesis that the 
murrain was due to the fungus which was later found to 
be only one of the parasites of the potato and the story 
of his battle with prejudice and tradition among the 
scientific men of his day is well told. It is then that the 
author indulges in the first of his characteristic political 
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interludes, the villains of this particular piece being Sir 
Robert Peel and the Tory party. “ Those who had no 
bread could eat cake for all Peel cared’ the author says, 
and we plunge into the controversy about the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, Free Trade, and Peel’s abandonment 
of “the land-owning oligarchy that in his heart he 
despised ”’. 

We read on, wondering why this sort of thing should 
occupy so much space in a book of this kind, and 
presently we resume the scientific story of the potato 
blight, continuing with the Oidium of vines and the rust 
and bunt of wheat, until we reach Pasteur’s work. 
Phylloxera of vines, Finger and Toe of the Cruciferae, 
anthrax, canker of larches, coffee rust, apple scab and other 
fruit pests each receive attention. The story of the 
invention of remedies, beginning in 1882 with the first 
Bordeaux mixture, is told with equal drama. In chapter 
ix an interesting account of the decline of English 
agriculture introduces us to the movement, now gathering 
force from wartime policy, to reduce the area of unpro- 
ductive grassland in this country and to the delays and 
obstructions which protracted for so long the birth of 
our Ministry of Agriculture. These are vividly 
contrasted with the speed and energy with which the 
United States set up in Washington a central Bureau 
which established Experiment Stations in every State in 
that country and so led the way in the battle against all 
kinds of agricultural problems. The next chapter deals 
with the spray as a means of treating plant disease, and 
then the dismal tale is told of the decline of English fruit 
in the face of the successful American and Colonial 
methods of growing and marketing. There follows the 
great story of the fight with the rusts of grain crops, 
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which threatened “the principal staple foodstuff, the 
biologic fuel of Western civilization”. The bacterial 
diseases of plants, the San José scale insects on the 
citrus trees of the United States, the washes and sprays 
invented to deal with these, the part played by the fungi 
in the Great War, bring us finally, after a useful chapter 
on the legislation introduced in Europe, America and 
the British Colonies to combat plant disease, to the 
virus diseases, the latest work on the potato blights, and 
the production of immune varieties. 

It is worth recording here that the discovery of new 
potato blights was made by investigators working in 
Ireland in a corrugated iron hut. The author rightly 
emphasizes the fact that “flash buildings’’, “set off 
by mown lawns, smelling of floor polish and stuffed 
with expensive equipment’”’ are not necessary for great 
discovery. They are more characteristic of America 
than of the English methods on which the author makes 
so much ironic comment. At the same time most of 
them are also stuffed with brilliant brains, to which 
mankind owes many benefits. They are supposed to 
be cold, dispassionate brains which use the scientific 
method alone, but this book contains enough of the 
human failings of scientific men to dispose of this 
philosophic myth. In any event, are the great scientific 
discoveries made by the scientific method? So often 
they are made by men who steep themselves in a problem 
and use the scientific method without much result. 
Then they go for a holiday and, while they are shaving, 
or greasing the car, they get the brain-wave which solves 
their riddle for them. In other words, great scientific 
discovery is often made as great poems, great pictures, 
great moral ideas are made. Can it be that the scientific 
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workers of to-day are men of the same type as the poets 
and artists of an earlier age and that genius, whatever 
its interests, works always in the same way? The divine 
afflatus, so sadly out of fashion nowadays, steals quietly 
into laboratories as it did into the garrets and studios 
of old Bohemia and now and then it confers great 
blessings on the rest of us. 


G. LAPAGE 


THE TWICKENHAM EDITION OF THE POEMS 
OF ALEXANDER POPE. VolumeII. The Rape of 
the Lock and Other Poems. Edited by GEOFFREY 
TILLOTSON. Methuen. 16s. 


THE OTHER PoeEMs in this valuable and pleasant volume 
are the translations from Chaucer, the Temple of Fame, 
Eloisa to Abelard, and the Elegy to the Memory of an 
Unfortunate Lady. It is thus something of a handbook 
to Augustan poetic practice, a show-case of poetic kinds 
by the ablest young poet of them all; translation (Pope 
himself used the word of January and May), imitation, 
mock heroic, heroic epistle and elegy. The pride of the 
volume is the incomparable 1714 version of the Rape of 
the Lock. Mr. Tillotson prints the 1712 version too— 
the strongest argument since the Milton MS. in Trinity 
College for even the greatest poets revising their first 
happy thoughts. In the first anonymous draft it is an 
excellent little poem, precisely on a level with his other 
performances of this time ; by revision it became what 
we all know. Clearly, these Other Poems would be 
improved out of mind had Pope weeded them of their 
obvious immaturities. Why he left in the Temple of Fame 
couplets like : 
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Around these Wonders as I cast a Look, 
The Trumpet sounded, and the Temple shook. 


tempts the reader to interesting but no doubt profitless 
conjecture. The first line must have hurt him every time 
he read it. The most interesting, technically, of the Other 
Poems are the Chaucer pieces, and more particularly the 
Wife of Bath her Prologue, which points ahead not only 
in subject matter but in manner to the Moral Essays. 
Of course, the Wife was the Wife, a grand woman for 
everyone except her husbands, whereas that anybody 
should ever have cared twopence for the Unfortunate 
Lady appears to me her undeserved good fortune. Says 
Pope, very likely with tears in his eyes :— 


Cold is that breast which warm’d the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more; 


Says his friend Savage : 


Clos’d are those eyes that beam’d seraphic fire, 
Cold is that breast which gave the world desire ; 


On the whole Savage bears away the bell—and nothing 
could speak more loudly of Pope’s failure to com- 
municate his own emotion, here, and in the Eloisa. 

The critical apparatus is full, illuminating, and enjoy- 
able. There are separate introductions for each poem, a 
generous and unusually entertaining body of footnotes, 
and sixty pages of appendices. I know of no edition I 
would more gladly see in the hands of a student— 
“student ”’ to represent you and me and all lovers and 
lovers-to-be of Pope. The parallel passages in which the 
poet delighted are, in the case of the translations from 
Chaucer, taken from the 1687 edition, which printed a 
text most unlike that we read to-day. For one thing, it 
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was coarser, more indecent, though no one would judge 
this from Pope’s rendering. He has so often and 
mistakenly been attacked for these poems that this is a 
fact to be emphasized. More use might have been made 
of the translation of Homer in certain notes to the Rape 
of the Lock (this complaint is becoming a King Charles’s 
head to me, I fear). I was pleased to see the reference 
to Aubrey Beardsley’s illustrations in a note on page 118 ; 
have promised myself to read Don Guevara toa Lady... 
who fell sick for the death of a little Bitch (page 190) ; 
and would like nothing better than to peruse Leander’s 
Epistle to Nero (Art of Love)—though this, I’m afraid, 
must be a misprint (page 324). 

The Pope of this volume is a surprisingly ‘‘ romantic ”” 
Pope. Not only the subject matter of the last two poems, 
but a score of descriptive and emotional passages earlier, 
convince us he would still be a great poet though born a 
hundred years later. He was too true a poet ever to be 
born out of his time, and though perfect in one age 
would have excelled in any other. Mr. Tillotson’s 
sympathetic introductions do justice to this aspect of 
his work and character—an aspect still not sufficiently 
regarded despite the pleading, and special pleading, of 
the last decade. 

Gwyn JONES 


THE POETRY OF W.B. YEATS. Louis MACNEICE. 
Oxford University Press. 85s. 6d. 


IN THE INTRODUCTORY chapter to this book, in which 
the author clears up many of the questions so often left 
in the air in critical studies, and clarifies for us the 
assumptions on which he is writing, he says: “TI feel 
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that in Yeats I have met a poet who is strange enough 
to excite my interest but is near enough to me myself 
to preclude my misrepresenting him too grossly.” 
Judging by his performance, this is no more, in fact 
a little less, than the truth. MacNeice is a protestant 
Irishman with many connections in England, orientated 
very roughly in the same direction (nationally speaking) 
as Yeats at about his age. The parallel is very general 
indeed, but it represents just that difference which 
makes this book better than, I think, a study of Yeats 
by any contemporary English poet would have been. 
No doubt MacNeice is a little irreverent, but hardly too 
much so for the taste of his subject, at least in his later 
years (see his commendation of Yeats’s own irreverence 
on page 172). And his irreverence is the salt added by 
his training to the Yeats’s legend, which he has swallowed 
and clearly enjoys. No estimate of Yeats is just, that 
has not allowed itself to be taken in a bit, and there 
the Irish writer is at an advantage, coming as he does 
from a country where the “ character” and the “ figure ” 
have always been given their due. 

That this detached and qualified respect should have 
gone in this case along with the industry to collate, and 
the ability to present, the clues to the nature and pro- 
gress of his development, given by Yeats himself in both 
his poetry and his prose, is a very fortunate accident. 
The book is a most scholarly job, but for anyone 
interested in the subject I am much mistaken if it could 
be dull or dry. Although in the first chapter MacNeice has 
spoken so sceptically of criticism as to nullify in theory 
his subsequent attempts at the job, the reader who 
does not know his Yeats will find the poetry (which is 
constantly and aptly quoted) falling into an under- 
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standable drift, while the reader who in this case does, 
found that MacNeice’s pattern resembled his own so 
nearly that it is now very unlikely that he will ever 
write his own work on the subject. 

This imposing of a pattern, unavoidable when one is 
making a case, however tentative and indeterminate, 
leads him into some judgments which may be quarrelled 
with. It would perhaps have been better had he not 
relegated the prose and the plays to a single chapter, 
in which his cavalier treatment of the plays makes me 
wonder how many of them he has ever seen well 
performed. But the disparagement of Yeats as a 
dramatist is about the only one of the conventional 
and unthinking judgments on Yeats to which MacNeice 
subscribes, and no doubt for that he has his own good 
reasons. It is only fair to add that in the limited space 
which he allows himself to deal with the prose, he is 
at his best. (Do you remember the first-class parody 
of the master’s style which adorns / Crossed the 
Minch ?) 

On the question of poetry and beliefs, particularly 
acute in judging Yeats, MacNeice is refreshingly sane. 
Similarly he deals sanely with Yeats’s political role and 
doctrines, and is free from the itch to attach derogatory 
labels like “ reactionary’ and “ crypto-fascist”. He 
avoids the temptation both of trying to prove that 
Yeats wasn’t reactionary, and of admitting that he was 
and saying that it was irrelevant. On the question of 
Yeats’s transcendental beliefs he shows the same 
conscience. I have heard it said in English literary 
circles “‘ To hell with the stargazing and let’s get on 
to the poetry’. MacNiece has gone to great trouble 
to award the “stargazing” its place, and the way in 
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which he cross-refers the development of the poet’s 
beliefs with quotations from all his works in prose and 
verse leaves anyone who has ever tried to do the same 
full of admiration. 

He has dealt fairly and without modern cant with 
the merits of the early verse, and one remark at least 
deserves to be quoted here (he has just compared the 
two versions of a poem which Yeats rewrote in his old 
age) : 

‘But perhaps this poem ought to be languid. There 
is no law which demands that all poems should be close- 
knit or vigorous or virile. The poem is no longer languid 
but it no longer rings true.” Whatever one may think 
of the judgment in this particular case (p. 71) it shows 
a critical attitude which deserves nothing but praise. 


MAURICE JAMES CRAIG 


THE GOLDEN’ TREASURY) OFF SGOHSE 
DOREY. a bditedeseand g = Selectedmany amtiuaer 
MacDIARMID. Macmillan. 8s. Gd. 


FOR LINGUISTIC AND other reasons, while the wealth of 
Scottish poetry has often been recognized it has never 
had such a wide public in the English-speaking world as 
it deserves. Mr. MacDiarmid’s anthology should open 
new horizons to all who read poetry for its own sake. 

A distinguished poet himself, as his own poems and 
excellent translations show, Mr. MacDiarmid is perhaps, 
owing to his strong views on Scots poetry and his 
crusading spirit, almost too well qualified for his task. 
He destroys many imaginary enemies in his Introduction. 
And though he eagerly defends Gaelic and Scots, naturally 
no Gaelic poems are presented here in the original, and 
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fine poems in Latin and Gaelic have been translated into 
English instead of Scots. Thus Mr. MacDiarmid makes 
a concession and an admission : it is a Golden Treasury 
for Englishmen rather than for Scotsmen. And since 
many English poems are included, in spite of the editor’s 
exclamation “ Anglo-Saxon is not for us”, why omit 
Byron because he is “ well-known ’”’, yet print Scott ? 
Why omit MacPherson’s “‘ Ossian’? Why give a 
no doubt genuine, but semi-modernized Scottish version 
of “ The Battle of Otterburn ”’, inferior to and only half 
as long as Percy’s and Q’s Northumbrian version ? Why 
omit one of the most gifted poets nurtured and now 
writing in Scotland, Edwin Muir, on the provincial 
excuse that he is a mere “ Orcadian”?? Why print the 
“ Gaberlunzie Man’’ as anonymous when it is usually 
attributed to James V of Scotland ? 

Such questions detract nothing from Mr. MacDiarmid’s 
achievement, but indicate rather some of his problems. 
The Treasury fully justifies the Scots’ pride in their 
poetry. The Gaelic pieces have such dignity and vision 
that we demand some thorough collection of works from 
the Gaelic. As for the Latin poems, Arthur Johnstone’s 
‘““ The Fisher’s Apology ’’ should place him high among 
British poets, while, even when rendered in prose, 
George Buchanan emerges as one of the finest European 
poets of the Renaissance. By comparison with the 
overwhelming imagery and intellectual grasp of 
Buchanan, one wonders why the Scots rank Burns so 
high. The answer may be that Burns, with his indi- 
vidualism and republicanism, represents the fundamental 
nature of the Scots people, for so many poems in this 
anthology, dwelling on war, love and liberty, have that 
homely, nostalgic yet proud flavour so characteristic of 
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Burns. Gavin Douglas and William Dunbar impress by 
their lively intelligence and linguistic resource. Of 
modern poets, John Davidson and James Thomson 
show merits which the English have so far failed to 
appreciate. 

The poems are presented in a mysterious order. 
Perhaps a simple chronological arrangement would have 
been more satisfying. Such criticism apart, this book 
can be recommended as the best compilation of Scottish 
poetry of its kind. With the help of Mr. MacDiarmid’s 
lively Introduction, notes, and glossary, no English 
reader should fail to enjoy it. 


FRANCIS SCARFE 


A BOOK OF SHORT PLAYS, XV-XX CENTURIES. 
London: published for the English Association by 
the Oxford University Press. 35. 6d. 


TAKEN AS SIGNPOSTS indicating various highroads and 
side-tracks in the history of English drama, some of 
the thirteen plays in this volume might prove very 
trustworthy and lead to some interesting discoveries. 
Starting from the Brome MS. Abraham and Isaac (once 
the average reader had mastered the spelling) and from 
Everyman (even slightly abridged), one might eventually 
arrive at Murder in the Cathedral and The Devil 
to Pay. ‘The bickerings of Heywood’s Play of the 
Wether might, if we picked our way carefully, lead to 
the bickerings of G.B.S. The path from The Yorkshire 
Tragedy to Lyceum melodrama would be less hazardous. 
William Browne’s nner Temple Masque could open 
magic vistas leading straight to The Land of Smiles 
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via Covent Garden, whilst Sheridan’s Sz. Pazrick’s Day 
might put us on the direct road to Rookery Nook or 
Banana Ridge. 

The Falcon, by Tennyson, had, we are told, a run of 
sixty-seven nights when Mr. and Mrs. Kendal produced 
it at the St. James’s in 1879, but, taken as a signpost, 
it could only mark the start of a pilgrim’s progress 
through Don’ts-for-Dramatists; so might Naomi 
Mitchison’s charade Nix-Nought-Nothing. Both these 
pieces suffer from the same defect: the author’s 
uncertainty as to what is theatrically significant. The 
gesture of eating tartlets and picking out a tiny feather 
and the scale of a fish, upon which the dénouement of 
Nix-Nought-Nothing depends, is more suited to the 
cinema than the theatre—and even then it would take 
a Chaplin to perform it with the necessary delicacy and 
a Lubitsch to “ shoot” it; so would the serving-up of 
Tennyson’s obviously underdone falcon. 

Of the remaining plays, Barrie’s Shall we Join the 
Ladies ?, Laurence Housman’s Royal Favour and Synge’s 
Riders to the Sea simply clamour for production. What 
more can one ask of any play? Catherine Parr, one of 
Maurice Baring’s “ Diminutive Dramas”’, is either a 
sketch for a revue or a spectacle dans un fauteuil whose 
tinsel quality is over-emphasized by being juxtaposed 
to the true diamond of Royal Favour. Clifford Bax’s 
marionette play Silly Willy seems truly out of place. 
Puppet drama is not as significant in England as in 
Italy or France and Silly Willy has not the intrinsic 
textual interest of some of the Lyons guignol plays 
although it gives endless opportunities for pretty 
decorations and nimble string-pulling. A good example 
of radio drama would have been of greater use and 
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interest to the “students, community players and readers 
generally ” for whom the book has been compiled. 

The choice of plays, combined with the “ brief 
introductory note’ which precedes each one, suggests 
a closer association with “Eng. Lit.’ than with the 
living theatre and seems to lead to the examination hall 
(1. Did Shakespeare write The Yorkshire Tragedy? If 
not, why not? 2. “‘ Actions speak louder than words.” 
Discuss, with reference to Bax’s Silly Willy) rather than 
the rehearsal room. 


THOMAS WALTON 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS. ERNEST HEMING- 
Way. Cape. 95. 


BooKS ON THE Spanish war have been the more 
successful the nearer they were to plain documents 
of personal experience. Mr. Hemingway’s new novel 
is the first volume that is both a record of a struggle, 
that we see now to have been of infinite importance, 
and a work of art. The story of the young American 
trying to carry out a hopeless task among people who 
are, after all, a band of strangers to him, can be read 
with equal appreciation by those who had a personal 
interest in Spain and those to whom it seems a shadowy 
tale of long past battles in a foreign land. 

It is a study, perhaps an unconscious one, of the 
structure of war, of the profiteering in emotions that 
accompany, perhaps inevitably, any revolutionary move- 
ment. One of the most interesting sections is less the 
love story, that is already famous, but of the struggles 
of Andres to take a message to headquarters that might 
save his companion’s life. The delays and frustrations, 
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become symbols not of the rescue of an individual but 
of the salvation of revolution itself. Equally interesting 
is its analysis of fear. Fear, ona battlefield, in a migration, 
has an utterly different quality from neurotic terror, it 
is a unity in itself embracing all emotions and not 
necessarily in conflict with them, wiping out all other 
feeling. 

The landscape comes alive as a person, though one. 
wonders if the average reader who has not seen for 
himself those sun- and wind-scarred mountains will 
realize how successful Mr. Hemingway has been. Each 
character moves, makes us aware of how they would 
have reacted to incidents not described in the story, 
with the strange and rock-like pillar holding them 
together. 

There is a strange remembrance in the book; 
wondering what it is, we see that it is an Elizabethan 
tragedy, full of action, of magnificent lines, harshness 
and humanity. I have never previously been a 
whole-hearted admirer of Mr. Hemingway’s work but 
both in subject matter and style this volume surpasses 
any he has written. Ata moment when the German 
and Italian infiltration of Spain and its consequences 
are increasingly apparent, the book should repeat its 
American success with all groups of readers. 


ERNEST HUDSON 


PREHISTORIC ENGLAND. GRAHAME CLARK, 
F.S.A. Batsford. Illustrated. 85. 6d. 


THIS VOLUME HAS more attraction for the historian than 
for the artist, but even the history, though of intense 
G 
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interest, is largely conjectural and imaginative. As the 
author prudently warns us towards the end of the 
learned and observant book, we must not look for 
exact history among the remains of a distant society :— 

“Even if we could revisit Bronze Age Britain and restudy at 
first hand the rites and practices associated with it, it would 
be difficult enough to comprehend the underlying meaning: to 
probe the innermost consciousness of men who lived thousands 
of years ago by measuring and classifying stones however 
meticulously, is manifestly vain.” 


Yet to a large extent that is exactly what the author 
succeeds in doing. The relics scattered over England, 
especially in the south and east are very numerous, and 
only knowledge of them, combined with a sympathetic 
imagination, is needed to recover a picture, not indeed 
of the inner consciousness of those ancient inhabitants, 
but of their ordinary way of life and their gradual 
development through thousands of years. 

He has wisely divided the conjectural history into 
broad subjects, such as food, dwellings, handicrafts, 
mining, trade, communications, hill-forts, burial, and 
sacred rites, ending with the problems of Avebury, 
Stonehenge, and the unsolved mystery of the great 
artificial mound called Silbury Hill. A certain amount 
of overlapping was inevitable, for no very sharp division 
can be made between the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, 
the Beaker Age, and so on, as the habits of the natives 
or the immigrants changed or spread. But still the 
subjects allow a kind of grouping, and each group has 
its peculiar interest. 

The Food Quest naturally comes first, for the first 
necessity of life is food, though man does not live by 
bread alone, nor by wild berries, snails, occasional 
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salmon or elephant, all savoured by sea-salt and honey, 
as did our predecessors, before they began regular tillage 
and agriculture. 

All the sections into which the author has divided 
his work are of interest even to a mere traveller, but to 
me the section of greatest interest is that on Dwellings, 
Caves, and Shelter pits. 

No doubt I might feel pride in entering my ancestral 
castle as a Duke, but it is far more exciting to enter 
one of the deep caves along the southern shore of 
England, wondering how those savage predecessors 
contrived to live there at all. The caves are damp and 
cold. Certainly the inhabitants must have built some 
kind of screen against the prevailing wind, and left only 
a low and narrow entrance through which to creep. 
In the course of ages the people began to erect dry stone 
dwellings upon open land or moors, such as one may 
find widely scattered over the country. Sometimes those 
were clustered together like the rudiments of a village ; 
often they were surrounded by a circular row of large 
rocks for further protection, or by wattle as in African 
kraals. The floor of the tiny house was covered with 
beaten clay, as the African floor is made of beaten 
cow-dung. The roof was of branches and turf, supported 
in the centre by the strong post, as in Homeric times. 
In the caves one may find bits of stag-horn used for 
picking stones, and the bones of bears, pigs, deer, and 
other animals good for eating when roasted upon the 
little hearth of wooden “‘ dogs”? and flints heated red 
hot. The holes in the stone walls might be stuffed with 
moss to keep out draughts, as the Finns still stuff the 
cracks between the boards. 

Beside the hearth stood bowls, cups and containing 
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vessels wrought by the potter, who seems to have 
worked by adding fresh bits of clay to the lump 
apparently without the use of the wheel, as I have seen 
the natives doing in Central Africa. Their pots were 
fairly successful, and often beautified with patterns of 
holes pricked into the soft clay. The only objection to 
this manner of potting to my mind was that the vessel 
“came to pieces in your hand ”’, like the best porcelain 
in the hand of the housemaid. 

Then we have the various uses of flint—the chips, the 
flakes, the solid lumps, good for killing man or beast, 
the barbed flint arrow-heads and lances. So we advance 
to iron, bronze, tin, and gold (so easy to work, and 
free for ever from rust, besides being shiny and nice 
to look at, which is the ultimate value of gold, whether 
in ancient Babylon or in the vaults of London and 
Washington). 

The slow development of all the arts, whether in clay 
or metal, is here traced with great skill and admirably 
illustrated. The subsequent advance in England has 
been chiefly in bodily comfort and the speed of moving 
from one place to another. We have the Reform Club 
and the plane. But one might doubt whether in the 
last thousand years we have advanced even in comfort 
and art more than the prehistoric natives of our country 
advanced from those dwellers in sea-caves and moorland 
pits up to the age when they could construct so beautiful 
a work as the engraved bronze mirror from Birdlip here 
illustrated. We read :— 


“Tt was found by quarrymen in a stone cist between two 
others containing men; the woman was further accompanied 
by two bronze bowls, hammered thin and turned on the lathe, 
a silver brooch gilded, four bronze rings, a tubular bracelet, a 
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bronze knife-handle modelled into the shape of an animal’s head, 
and a necklace of large ring beads of amber, jet and grey marble.” 


What a superb burial ! But, after all, how right was the 
man who also studied Urn-Burial, as Grahame Clark has 
studied all our English prehistoric manners and rites. 
It is as Sir Thomas Browne wrote: “ Diuturnity is a 
dream and folly of expectation.” One should remember 
that during these prehistoric ages England was united 
with the Continent by land, and I have seen quantities 
of “ moorlog”’ or peaty vegetation brought up in the 
fishing trawls from twenty fathoms depth at certain 
spots in the North Sea. 


H. W. NEVINSON 


THE PRODIGIOUS CARRIBBEAN. ROSITA FORBES. 
Illustrated. Cassell. 15s. 


THE OTHER SIDE of the Atlantic, perhaps, is more in 
people’s minds now than it has been since the time 
of the Discovery. This book, with its photographs, 
its sketches of Carribbean history, and descriptions of 
the islands will be welcome to those whose knowledge 
of the Spanish Main ended with schoolroom stories of 
Drake. The author emphasizes the shift of power from 
Europe to the United States and makes many comparisons 
between the fifteenth-century Inquisition and the modern 
concentration camp. Historians, however, will question 
whether we have really enough evidence to prove that 
Colombus was a Jew and after all, though there were 
marked similarities, it is not possible to read medieval 
history exactly as ifit had happened to-day. The processes 
of thought were entirely different. The history of the 
Carribbean is too complex, involving, as it does, piracy, 
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THoucn one-third 
of our staff are 
now serving with 
H.M. Forces, we 
are still able to 
invite your kind 
inquiries for all 
classes of letterpress 
printing. 


W: cannot give 


you quite the same 


service to-day, but 
we can give—and we 
will give—you the 
best service possible. 
We cannot do more 
than this. 
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New Publications 
Archibald MacLleishe THE AMERICAN 
CAUSE | 


j $1.00 

E. E. Cummings. FIFTY POEMS. $1.50 
Also de luxe, signed edition, $5.00 
Gertrude Stein. IDA. A Novel. $2.00 
Eugene Jolas. VERTICAL. $2.50 
Norman Macleod. WE THANK YOU ALL 
THE TIME. $2.00 
John Dos Passos. THE GROUND WE 
STAND ON. $3.00 


Special Offers (for a limited time only) 


James Joyce. THE COLLECTED POEMS. 
The beautiful Black Sun Press ed. 
($5.00) .50 

Marianne Moore. SELECTED POEMS. 
With lengthy introduction by T. S. 
Eliot. First ed. Autographed. eee 


$ 
Marcel Proust. FORTY-SEVEN UN- 
PUBLISHED LETTERS. Text in French 
and English. Black Sun Press. Side 


$4. 
Rene Crevel. MR. KNIFE, MISS FORIC 
translated by Kay Boyle, illustrated by 
Max Ernst. Black Sun Press Ee?) 
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REVIEW BOOKS 
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Libraries or Small Lots 
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the slave trade, England, Spain, France, Holland, and 
the United States, to be fitted into a single volume and 
the chapters are more interesting that treat of the author’s 
own experiences at Nassau and the Bahamas. It is a 
pity, really, that the book was not published a couple 
of years ago, when it would have made an ideal gift for 
the tourist. Now, it is not detailed enough for the 
specialist whilst being too full of historical description 
for the stay-at-home armchair traveller, for whom it 
would have, otherwise, a special appeal. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


COUNTRY ACCOMMODATION 


LUNY HOUSE, TEIGNMOUTH. 
Highly recommended for comfort 
and convenience. Near sea and 
harbour. Write for winter terms 
to Mrs. Costa. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. The 
coastal Gem of South Devon. 
““Mountway,” a smallish com- 
fortably furnished Guest House 
offers all reasonable amenities to 
those seeking a restful or active 


holiday. Vegetarian or ordinary 
diet. Brochure. 
BOURNEMOUTH. Wimbledon 


Hall Hotel. Let this be the holiday 
you have longed for. Hot and Cold 
running water. Gas fires inallrooms. 
Excellent table. Efficient services. 
Dancing. In-door and out-door 
amusements. Fine range of public 
rooms. Accommodation 100. Young 
society. Winter terms from 2 gns. ; 


Spring from 2} gns.; Summer 
from 3 gns.; August 34 gns.; 
illustrated tariff free. Mention 
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CHAPEL RIDDING, Windermere. 
A large private house modernized 
for guests. Molony, Windermere 
285. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FINEST KENYA COFFEE, freshly 
roasted, berry or ground, 3lb. for 
5s. 6d., post paid in U.K. Ralph 
Richardson, Coffee Planter, Ware, 
Herts. 


TYPEWRITING, ETC. 
TYPEWRITING accurately and 


promptly executed. rod. per 1,000; 
Carbons 2d. Miss J. N. Thorley, 
Chancery Lane, Alsager, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


Authors’ MSS., Plays, etc.,accurately 
and promptly typed. From 1s. 
1,000 words. Carbons 3d. French 
and German. Translations under- 
taken. Moore, Havering, Stansted, 
Essex. 


THE SOUTH LONDON TYPE- 
WRITING BUREAU, 51 Ruskin 
Walk, S.E. 24, for Duplicating, 
Typewriting; also Shorthand 
Tuition, Postal or Private. Tele- 
phone, Brixton 2863. 


WANTED 
SAMUEL WILLIAMS (1788-1853), 
engraver—wanted, books illustrated 
by this artist (Whittingham’s edition 
of Robinson Crusoe ; Crosby’s 
Natural History; As You Like It 
(1840); Pilgrim’s Progress (1840), 
etc., etc.). Reply, stating price, 
to Box E.L., c/o Life and Letters 
To-day, 41 Upper Town Road, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 


HISTORIC RELIQUES (a Series 
of Representations of Arms, Jewel- 
lery, Gold and Silver Plate, Furniture, 
Armour, in Royal and Noble Col- 
lections, Colleges, etc. (London, 
1850-1). _ Illustrated by Joseph 
Lionel Williams. Reply, stating 
price, to Box H.K., Life and Letters 
To-day, 41 Upper Town Road, 
Greenford Middlesex. 
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SAILORS CAN NEVER HAVE TOO MANY 
WARM WOOLLEN GARMENTS TO PRO- 
TECT THEMSELVES AGAINST THE COLD 


THE 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


appeal to the public to provide warm 

woollen garments for all those men who 

are serving with the War-time Navy 

and who are at present braving the 

Perils of the Deep. Woollen garments 
are needed, such as: 


BALACLAVA HELMETS SCARVES 
SUBMARINE JERSEYS MITTENS 
PULLOVERS GLOVES 


Full particulars of measurements, wool supplies, 
etc., can be obtained from The MANAGER 
of your local GAUMONT-BRITISH Cinema. 
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